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“ charm  of  this  book  lies  | 

in  its  nnecdotes  and  the  alimpses  j 
it  eives  us  of  ineii  ai;d  thiiucs  in  the  : 

latter  half  of  the  eisliteenth  century 

We  !jet  curious  hints  ot  the  rhetorical  ' 
and  showy  bent  of  ihe  times  in  many  of 

the  stories  told  by  Mrs.  Thrale The  ' 

best  thiiisrs  in  the  book  arcunfortujjately  1 
those  that  we  cannot  well  quote.  Hut  j 
every  pajre  contains  somethin;r  enter- 
taining; and  Mr.  Hayward  is  a discreet 
and  forbearinir  editor,  not  ashamed  .to 
let  his  old-fashioned  ways  of  thinking 
come  to  the  surface.” 

Illusthateo  Times. 

“ T)R.  JOHNSON’S  Mrs.  Thrale 
has  always  been  interesting  from 
her  association  of  so  many  years  with 
the  literary  Colossus.  Toiler  we  owe 
. many  of  the  )iarliculars  respecting  him 
which  have  made  his  sayings  and  doings 
hnusehold  words.  It  remained  for  Mr. 
llayvyard  to  make  Mrs.  I’iozzi  interest- 
ing, liUogeth.er  iqiart  from  such  asso- 
ciation. He  has  (lone  so  ; he  has  pro- 
duced a book  of  a kind  rarely  succcsslul 
in  English— a languiigo  as  delicieni  in 
. jileasiint  and  diversified  memoirs  as  the 
. Erench  tongue  is  prolific.  The  book  is 
a rehiibili'ation  oi  the  much. maligned 
Streat ham's  Hebe,  and  a snccessful  one, 
thinmh  the  author  denies  flint  he  holds 
a brief  lor  the  defendant,  and  utterly  re- 
piidiiites  the  notion  that  he  has  con- 

tnicied  the  biographer’s  disease The 

literary  career  ofMrs.  l'io/y,i  may  be 
said  to  have  commciicedwith  her  second 
marriage.  In  his  sumnuiry  of  that 
career,  in  his  selections  from  berworks, 
in  his  introduction  ot  anecdotes,  in  his 
comprehensive  though  rapid  sketches  of 


the  persons  coimectecl  with  her  life, 
of  the  literary  society  of  the  time,  in  the 
portionsof  her  story  which  he  allows  her 
to  tell  herself,  and  those  which  he  tells 
for  her,  Air.  Hayward  has  displayed  in 
an  eminent  desrree  tho-secjualities  which 
his  task  required.  His  readers  will 
acknow  ledge  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  his  materials  could  have  been  used 
to  greater  advantage.  The  second  vol- 
ume, consisting  mainly  of  letters  written 
ill  the  close  of  the  long  life  to  which 
Mrs.  Piozai  attained,  is  in  no  degree  in- 
terior to  the  first  in  interest.  She  out- 
lived the  second  phase  of  her  existence 
maiiy  years,  but  never  its  remembrance; 
her  cheerful  spirit,  extraordinary  powers 
of  mind,  especially  of  memory,  her  sym- 
pathy with  progress,  her  piety,  her  un- 
fiinching  and  most  womanly  obstinacy 
in  her  Tory  political  opinions,  her  acti- 
vity, her  constant  interest  in  her  friends, 
combine  to  render  thesethe  final  records 
of  the  life  of  a woman  so  remarkable  and 
so  intimately  allied  with  names  admired 
and  venerated,  at  once  delightful  and 

allecting It  is  very  seldoi'ii  that  the 

w riter  of  memoirs  succeeds  in  convey- 
ing to  his  readers  so  clear  a picture  ot  the 
person  described  as  that  which  Mr. 
Hayward  gives  ot  .Mrs.  I’iozzi.  There 
is  usually  too  much  vagueness,  so  that 
no  personal  idea  is  formed ; or  too  much 
minuteness,  so  that  the  individual  is 
made  a bore.  The  latter  is  especially 
the  case  when  the  compiler  of  a memoir 
has  been  exposed  to  the  temptation  of 
having  a voluminous  coircspondence 
placed  at  his  disposal.  Mr.  Hayward 
has  happily  observed  the  mid-way;  and 
the  result  is  a memorable  book.” 
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PREFACE. 


In  these  remarks  I have  only  attempted  to  consi- 
der superlicially  the  snbjects  stated  in  tlie  title- 
page.  I have  ventured  upon  no  new  ground, — I 
have  put  forward  no  new  theories;  but  I have 
simply  insisted  upon  that,  wliich  is  proved  to  us 
repeatedly  in  the  Scriptmes,  and  which,  although 
spiritually  mentioned,  is  nevertheless  alluded  to  in 
a more  temporal  sense, — the  goodness  of  that  food 
which  God  has  designed  for  infants.  “ I have  fed 
you  with  milk,  and  not  with  meat : for  hitherto  ye 
were  not  able  to  bear  it.” — 1 Cokintii.  hi.  2. 
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ON  THE 


DIET  OF  CHILDREN. 


CHAPTEK  I. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

The  following  considerations  upon  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  children’s  food,  are  intended  to  ap- 
ply principally  to  the  tw'o  first  years  of  infancy  ; 
for  it  is  in  that  early  period  that  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  carrying  into  effect  a proper  dietetic 
arrangement  most  commonly  occurs : first,  in 
adapting  the  strength  and  quality  of  hrcast-mill< 
to  the  digestive  powers  of  the  stomach,  and  then, 
in  determining  what  kind  of  food  should  he  sub- 
stituted for  it,  when  circumstances  indicate  the 
necessity  of  a change. 

So  numerous  are  the  works  upon  diet  and  di- 
gestion in  general,  that  it  would  bo  superfluous  to 
attempt  any  additions  upon  this  suhjeet,  had  the 
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different  cases  of  children  and  adults  been  treated 
with  equal  judganent  and  ability, 

There  are  many  diseases  which  belong  exclu- 
sively to  infancy  ; others  there  are  which,  although 
they  hear  an  exact  resemblance  to  diseases  of 
mature  age,  require  in  infants  treatment  of  a to- 
tally different  character. 

Hence  infantile  diseases  form  a distinct  branch 
of  medical  study.  This  fact,  however,  does  not 
render  it  excusable  in  any  practitioner  to  he  ig- 
norant of  them  ; and  although  it  is  to  he  I’e- 
gretted  that  the  opportunities  of  investigation  are 
few  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  in- 
firmaries where  children  in  large  numbers  are 
brought  together,  yet  the  difficulty  in  becoming 
acquainted  with  diseases  of  this  class  is  not  so 
great  as  absolutely  to  prevent  the  student  from 
acquiring  a fair  knowledge  of  them,  previously  to 
the  commencement  of  his  professional  career. 

From  the  time  of  liippocrates  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  scarcely  any  practical 
information  with  regard  even  to  the  general  ma- 
nagement of  children  had  been  published.  Those 
who  practised  midwif  ry  underto  k also  the  treat- 
ment of  infantile  diseases,  hut  they  were  gene- 
rally either  women  or  illiterate  persons : nor 
would  there  have  been  any  improvement  in  this 
respect,  had  not  the  acknowledged  scientific  elm 
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racter  of  this  jKut  of  medicine,  forced  at  lengtli 
the  authorities  of  the  Medical  Colleges,  with  one 
exception,  to  treat  it  with  due  consideration  ; so 
that,  gi’eatly  to  the  credit  of  the  present  age,  llu’ 
same  honours  are  now  open  to  those  vvdio  practise 
midwifery  as  to  tliose  who  do  not  combine  it  with 
tlieir  other  practice. 

The  first  books  of  any  note  upon  children,  were 
two  by  Dr.  Heberden,  and  one  by  Sir  George 
Baker;  subsequently,  Drs.  Osborn  and  Denman 
wrote  upon  the  subject,  and  they  were  followed 
by  Dr.  Underwood ; before  this,  the  only  hooks 
from  which  the  student  could  gain  information, 
were  a small  volume  by  Dr.  Harris,  and  an  imper- 
fect publication  by  Dr.  Armstrong. 

A detached  treatise  was  published  by  Dr.  But- 
ter upon  infantile  fever,  a disease  previously  un- 
distinguished from  the  ordinary  fever  of  adidt 
age. 

Dr.  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Monro  afterwards  wrote 
upon  diseases  of  children  ; and  now  the  treatises 
that  are  before  the  public  arc  too  numerous  to 
particularise,  but  the  names  of  many  of  the 
authors  will  be  a sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
ability  of  their  works,  and  prove  at  the  same  time 
that  the  subject  is  in  all  senses  a scientific  one. 

The  great  source  of  half  the  diseases  of  the 
human  frame  is  to  he  found  in  the  alimentarv 
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canal ; this  is  admitted  to  be  true  in  adults,  and 
must  therefore  be  allowed  to  a much  larger 
extent  in  the  case  of  infants,  whose  diet  is  not 
likely  to  have  received  such  attention  as  it  really 
demands,  amidst  the  general  ignorance  respecting 
the  diseases  of  children  which  for  a long  time 
prevailed.  In  fact,  the  great  majority  of  those 
which  occur  under  two  years  of  age  arise  from 
improper  food,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  more 
correct  views  were  entertained  of  the  powers  of 
infant  digestion,  the  mortality  amongst  them 
w'ould  be  considerably  lessened. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  power  of  the  medical 
profession  individually  or  collectively  to  remedy 
the  evil : it  exists  chiefly  in  the  prejudices  of 
parents.  Many  who  would  consider  it  a great 
offence  in  an  attendant  to  administer  anything  to 
a child  without  their  sanction,  will  deliberately 
insist  upon  its  being  fed  on  substances  which 
necessarily  act  as  poison  upon  the  infant  consti- 
tution, and  which  have  been  actually  forbidden 
by  medical  authority. 

Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  treating  children 
in  sickness  will  agree  with  me  in  what  I state,  and 
will  he  aware  how  completely  medical  advice,  in 
respect  of  diet,  is  set  at  defiance  by  the  prejudices 
and  idle  notions  of  nurses  and  of  parents. 

It  is  a fact  of  the  utmost  importance,  to  remark 
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to  what  a great  extent  the  mortality  amongst 
children  under  five  years  of  age  has  decreased 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ; the  time,  it 
will  he  observed,  when  the  diseases  of  children 
were  first  brought  specifically  under  the  scientific 
notice  of  the  medical  profession : — 

From  1730  to  1750  the  deaths  were  71  per  cent. 

„ 1810  to  1830  . . 31  ,, 

There  is  no  doubt  that  wealth  and  education 
have  done  much  in  this  respect,  hut  the  improve- 
ment in  medicine  may  he  fairly  said  to  have  had 
a great  share  in  producing  the  result. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  popula- 
tion, the  average  period  of  human  life  is  pro- 
longed, and  the  mortality  of  adults  proportion- 
ahly  lessened  ; now  both  these  results  may,  T 
think,  be  reasonably  attributed  in  some  degree  to 
the  improved  treatment  of  diseases,  and  to  a better 
system  of  feeding  in  infancy. 

In  the  3rd  century  the  mean  duration  of  life 
was  estimated  at  thirty  years  ; now  it  is  50. 

The  following  estimate  will  show  the  improve- 
ment as  regards  the  number  of  deaths  : — 

In  178G  the  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  were  1 in  42 

1801 1 in  47 

1831  . . . , . . . 1 in  68 

showing  an  improvement  in  hall'  a century  of  3H 
per  cent. 
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Within  the  same  period  the  deaths  of  persons 
under  twenty  years  of  age  have  diminished  nearly 
one  half — from  1 in  7Gi  to  1 in  137. 

As  in  hospitals  and  in  the  army  an  estimate  is 
more  easily  made  than  in  putting  together  nume- 
rous detached  instances,  so  in  schools  of  large 
size,  a calculation  may  readily  he  formed  as  to 
diseases  in  the  early  periods  of  life,  and  the  mor- 
tality amongst  those  of  tender  years. 

The  deaths  in  Christ’s  Hospital  from  1829  to 
1833  were  only  one  in  157|-.  Dr.  Mitchell,  in 
his  factory  report,  states  that  this  small  mortality 
is  owing  to  “ substantial  clothing,  abundance  of 
wholesome  food,  healthful  exercise  in  the  hours 
allowed  for  recreation,  and  immediate  attention  to 
the  first  appearance  of  sickness  under  skilful 
medical  men.” 

From  1771  to  1777,  31,951  deserted  children 
were  received  into  the  foundling  hospital  of  Paris, 
and  of  those,  25,470  died  before  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  but  in  1823  one-half  of  those  received 
survived  to  the  end  of  this  period. 

The  French  phy.sicians  cannot,  indeed,  he  said 
to  show  much  ability  in  the  diseases  of  children, 
though  praise  is  of  course  due  to  them  for  efiectiug 
so  great  a reduction  of  mortality  ; a judicious  at- 
tention to  diet,  and  the  substitution  ibr  sugar  and 
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Avater,  of  tlie  breast-milk  of  healthy  and  intelligent 
nurses,  under  whose  care  the  children  are  sent  into 
the  country,  being  no  doubt  the  great  cause  of 
their  success. 

These  mortality  tables,  however,  do  not  fully 
point  out  the  improvements  that  have  actually 
been  made  ; for  no  account  is  taken  of  the  nume- 
rous diseases  not  resulting  in  death,  under  which 
children  suffer. 

It  appears  according  to  the  hills  of  mortality, 
which  were  at  that  time  the  only  statistical  tables 
respecting  the  pojiulation,  that  from  1600  to  170!) 
the  number  of  deaths  in  England  and  Wales 
amounted  to  8d0,<'85. 

Of  these,  ‘281,408  occurred  before  the  age  of 
•2  years,  and  1 l-O,;!!)-'!  between  ‘2  and  10. 

In  many  years  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
more  than  a third  of  the  burials  were  of  children 
under  two  years  of  age. 

Thclollowing  observations  of  the  late  Dr.  .John 
Clarke  on  some  of  tlio  most  important  diseases 
of  children,  show  tlie  important  light  in  which 
lie  regarded  the  (piestion  of  infant  mortality  ; — 
“ It  must  on  all  hands  be  admitted  that,  emteris 
parilms,  tlie  strcngtii  of  every  nation  will  be  pro- 
portionate to  its  population,  and  that  everything 
that  has  a tendency  to  diminish  the  pojnilation 
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must  aftect  its  strength  and  prosperity.  It  has 
Ijeen  maintained,  and  perhaps  witii  great  truth, 
that  the  population  of  a country  will  be  propor- 
tionate to  tl'.e  means  of  subsisting  the  inhabitants, 
hut  the  want  of  subsistence  can  hardly  be  supposed 
in  this  country  to  be  a sufficient  explanation  of 
tlie  extensive  mortality  among  children  under 
ren,  but  especially  under  two  years  of  age.” 

The  note  subjoined,  also  by  Dr.  Clarke,  is  in- 
teresting at  the  present  moment,  as  shewing  the 
extensiveness  of  the  author’s  views,  who  seems  to 
liave  suggested,  twenty-five  year’s  ago,  wheat  is  now 
the  great  object  of  persons  connected  with  land 
in  this  country,  and  in  Ireland.* 

Since,  then,  the  affording  proper  nourishment  to 
the  human  frame  during  the  early  years  of  child- 
hood, is  confessedly  of  so  great  importance,  it  will 


* lie  says  ; “It  is  (lillieult  to  set  bounds  to  (he  power  of  a 
country  to  subsist  its  inhabitants.  In  Great  Britain,  and  still  more 
in  Ireland,  there  are  large  districts  of  waste  land  unemployed  at 
pre.sent,  so  (hat  (hey  could  maintain  a greater  number  than  i hey 
do.”  “ In  Ireland,  immense  tracts  of  bog  are  capable  of  being 
reclaimed,  if  encouragement  were  given  to  tbc  inhabitants  to  c.'c- 
ert  tbemsclves.  lUoreover,  tbe  eommereial  intercourse  of  (heir 
dominions  with  other  nations  woidd  produce  (he  importation,  if 
neee.s.sary,  of  very  large  (piantilies  of  grain  in  (he  way  of  e.vchangc, 
il  the  population  should  increase  much  beyond  its  present  e.xtent.” 
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not  be  supposed  that  the  most  exact  attention  to 
the  diet  of  infants  can  he  misapplied. 

No  medical  practitioner  can  he  ignorant  of  the 
want  of  readiness  to  receive  and  to  retain  instruc- 
tion, in  boys  of  slow  circulation  and  of  languid 
disposition.  How  often  are  such  hoys  brought 
before  our  notice  because  they  do  not  “ get  on"  at 
school ; and  how  often  is  it  in  our  power  to  ac- 
complish what  the  cleverest  instructors,  whether 
private  or  public,  have  ftdled  to  achieve  ; to  supply 
supposed  deficiencies  in  the  intellect,  and  to 
overcome  difficulties  of  this  nature,  which  in 
former  times  were  thought  to  he  insurmountable. 

How  often  at  public  schools  are  hoys  punished 
day  after  day  with  the  utmost  severity  because 
they  cannot  retain  “ by  heart”  a prescribed  task, 
to  which  they  are  in  fact  uneipial ; an  incapacity 
arising  neither  fi-om  idleness,  nor  from  any  per- 
manent inability,  hut  from  a depressed  state  of 
system,  from  want  of  blood  to  supply  the  brain 
with  energy,  owing  commonly  either  to  rapid 
growth,  to  habitual  languor  of  circulation,  to  want 
of  nutritious  and  digestible  food,  to  a morbid 
state  of  the  digestion,  an  insulficicncy  of  recrea- 
tion and  exercise,  or  to  intervals  of  too  long  du- 
ration between  meals,  or  to  dehilitativc  habits 
which  it  is  to  he  feared  arc  too  often  practised  hv 
hoys. 
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In  nine  out  of  ten  such  cases,  tonics,  regulated 
diet,  and  such  cheerful  exercise  as  occupies  and 
engages  the  thoughts,  while  it  strengthens  the 
limbs,  will  produce  an  effectual  cure  ; and  many, 
no  doubt,  among  the  eminent  characters  of  the 
present  day,  owe  their  success  in  life  to  some 
timely  medical  interference,  or  some  accidental 
circumstance  of  change  of  air  or  scene,  which  sup- 
plied to  them  in  early  life  the  necessary  cerebral 
stimulus.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  melancholy  to 
reflect  how  many  there  are,  who  seemed  formed  by 
nature  for  better  things,  whose  Aveak  and  stunted 
intellect  in  maturer  age  (from  some  constitutional 
defect,  or  injudicious  management,  which  might 
have  been  thus  easily  corrected)  has  disappointed 
these  early  expectations,  and  reduced  the  unfortu- 
nate subjects  of  them  below  the  ordinary  level. 

On  other  grounds,  and  in  a national  point  of 
view,  the  medical  profession  has  just  claims  upon 
the  legislature  for  more  honourable  encourage- 
ment. 

It  has  yet  to  be  shoAvn  that  mend)crs  of  the 
medical  profession  are  less  eligible  candidates  for 
tbe  higber  lionours  of  the  state,  than  those  of  the 
law,  or  the  army  and  navy  ; their  rewards,  however, 
unlike  all  other  professions  and  employments, 
arc  limited  to  titles  of  an  inferior  class,  and  even 
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orders  of  merit,  wliich  were  formerly  within  their 
reach,  are  now  withheld,  since  the  Hanoverian 
Order  ceased  to  be  in  the  gift  of  the  Sovereign  of 
this  country,  upon  its  separation  from  Hanover. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DIGESTION. 

Mr.  Mayo  commences  an  article  on  diet,  by 
quoting  Dr.  Arnott’s  description  of  a steam-en- 
gine : — “ In  its  present  perfect  state,  the  steam- 
engine  appears  a thing  almost  endowed  with 
intelligence.  It  regulates  with  perfect  accuracy 
and  uniformity  the  number  of  its  strokes  in  a 
given  time,  and  counts  and  records  them,  more- 
over, to  tell  how  much  work  it  has  done,  as  a 
clock  records  the  beats  of  its  pendulum  ; it  regu- 
lates the  quantity  of  steam  admitted  to  work,  the 
brislmess  of  the  lire,  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
boiler,  the  supply  of  coals  to  the  lire  ; it  opens 
and  shuts  its  valves  with  absolute  precision  as  to 
time  and  manner;  it  oils  its  joints;  it  takes  out 
any  air  that  may  accidentally  enter  any  part  that 
should  be  vacuous ; and  when  anything  goes 
wrong  it  cannot  of  itself  rectify,  it  wanis  its 
attendant  by  ringing  a bell.  Yet,  with  all  these 
talents,  and  even  Avhen  possessing  tlie  power  of  a 
hundred  hoi’ses,  it  is  obedient  to  the  hand  of  a 
child  ; it  never  tires,  and  wants  no  sleep ; it  is 
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not  subject  to  a malady,  when  originally  well 
made,  and  only  refuses  to  work  when  worn  out 
with  age  ; it  is  equally  active  in  all  climates,  and 
will  do  work  of  any  kind ; it  is  a water-pumper, 
a miner,  a sailor,  a cotton-spinner,  a weaver,  an 
blacksmith,  a miller,  &c.  ; and  a small  engine, 
in  the  character  of  a keam  pony,  may  be  seen 
dragging  after  it,  on  a rmlroad,  a hundred  tons 
of  merchandise  or  a regiment  of  soldiers,  with 
greater  speed  than  that  of  our  fleetest  coaches. 
It  is  the  king  of  machines,  and  a permanent 
realisation  of  the  genii  of  Eastern  fables,  whose 
supernatural  powers  were  occasionally  at  the 
command  of  man.” 

He  adds,  “ that,  in  order  that  the  steam-engine 
may  perform  tliese  wonders,  and  work  in  any 
of  the  capacities  that  have  been  enumerated,  two 
things  are  necessary — the  engine  must  be  fed, 
and  as  its  parts  become  worn  by  use  they  must 
be  repaired.  It  must  be  supplied  with  coal, 
wood,  charcoal  or  other  combustible  matter,  and 
water,  which  it  converts  into  pow'cr ; and  wdien 
the  machinery  is  injured,  wdiat  is  imperfect  must 
be  clianged  and  replaced. 

“ The  machinery  of  the  animal  frame  works 
under  the  same  conditions.  In  order  that  it  may 
energize,  it  must  have  food  ; ajid  that  it  may  7U)t 
sensibly  be  deteriorated  by  use,  it  must  undergo 
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constant  repairs.  But  there  is  this  diflerence  in 
the  two  cases ; in  the  animal  frame,  the  source 
both  of  its  energies  and  of  its  structural  restora- 
tion is  one  and  the  same ; its  food  furnishes 
both.  The  blood,  which  is  formed  from  our 
food,  flowing  to  the  brain,  and  the  muscles,  and 
the  stomach,  not  merely  maintains  their  power, 
hut,  in  addition,  carries  to  the  same  parts,  and  to 
all  the  rest,  the  materials  of  their  growth  and 
renovation. 

“ The  supply  of  food  to  the  steam  engine  has 
one  purpose  only  to  effect.  It  is  again  adminis- 
tered with  absolute  precision  as  to  time  and 
quantity,  for  it  is  meted  out  by  those  who  under- 
stand the  construction  and  working  of  the  machi- 
nery, who  know  its  wants  exactly,  and  have  no 
bias  from  prejudice  or  inclination  to  supply  them 
otherwise  than  with  vigorous  exactness. 

“ The  food  of  human  beings,  more  complicated 
in  its  objects,  is  meted  out  under  much  less 
favourable  circumstances.  The  party  who  appor- 
tions it  for  the  most  jiart  does  not  understand 
tlie  action  or  the  wants  of  the  machine  which  he 
undertakes  to  supjfly,  and  what  is  more,  for  a 
long  period  is  not  only  incurious  upon  the  sub- 
ject, hut  often  disposed  to  repel  any  information 
which  may  fall  in  his  way.  His  motive  for  con- 
veying aliment  into  his  inside  is  of  a totally  dif- 
ferent complexion  to  a calculated  forethought  of 
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tlie  needs  of  his  economy  ; his  exclusive  object 
is  to  please  two  senses,  and  to  gi’atily  two  appe- 
tites.” These  ohservations  cannot  fail  to  at- 
tract attention  to  the  important  subjects  on 
which  I propose  in  the  first  instance  to  dwell  ; 
those,  namely,  of  digestion  and  diet. 

iJigestion  is  that  process  which  food  undergoes 
in  order  that  it  may  he  converted  into  blood. 

Upon  its  being  received  into  the  mouth,  it  is 
subjected  to  mastication  and  insalivation. 

"The  former  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  por- 
tion of  food  mavbc  so  minutelv  divided,  as  to  be 
acted  upon  immediately  and  throughout  its  entire 
([uantitv,  by  the  chemical  means  prepared  for  that 
purpose  in  tlie  stomach. 

“ The  practice  of  giving  solid  food,”  wrote 
Dr.  J.  Clarke,  “ to  a toothless  child,  is  not  less 
absurd  than  to  expect  corn  to  be  ground  when 
there  is  no  apparatus  for  grinding  it.  That 
which  would  be  considered  an  evidence  of  idiot- 
ism  or  insanity  in  the  last  instance,  is  defended 
and  practised  in  the  former.* 

* It  is  often  supposed  tliat  meat  finely  divided  with  a knife  is 
broujilit  into  the  same  state  as  inastiealed  meat.  It  is  seareely 
ncec-ssary  to  refute  this  mistake,  for  it  is  ovidctit  tliat  meat  when 
ma.sticaled  is  hrnised,  and  its  partielcs  divided  in  a way  that  eannot 
he  .so  well  accomplished  hy  any  artificial  means,  liesides,  as  na- 
ture, has  not  provided  infants  with  the  means  of  mastieaiion,  so 
neither  are  the  powers  of  digestion  in  the  stomach  ada])ted  to  any 
other  than  liquid  food. 
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“ It  Avill  be  seen  that  cliildren  are  so  fed  in 
their  most  tender  age,  and  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  present  evils  are  by  this  means  produced, 
and  the  foundation  laid  for  future  disease.” 

The  same  division  of  particles  is  required  wdien 
any  substance  whatever  is  to  be  subjected  to  che- 
mical experiment. 

When  food  is  received  into  the  stomach  undi- 
vided, the  surfaces  of  it  only  are  acted  upon  by 
the  gastric  juice,  the  internal  parts  remaining  so 
long  undigested  that  they  offend  the  stomach  and 
cause  vomiting ; or,  if  carried  into  the  intestines, 
produce  colic  and  other  affections. 

An  opportunity  of  performing  a series  of  most 
interesting  experiments*'  on  digestion  was  afforded 
to  Dr.  Beaumont,  surgeon  in  tlie  United  States’ 
anny,  in  the  person  of  a young  man  named 
Alexis  St.  Martin,  who  had  received  a gun-shot 
wound  which  carried  away  a portion  of  his  sto- 
mach. The  wound  healed,  but  did  not  unite,  foi- 
an  opening  was  left  through  which  it  was  prac- 
ticable to  introduce  food,  and  the  whole  process 
of  digestion  could  easily  be  perceived. 

By  these  experiments,  a great  adchtion  to  our 


* Publisliccl  in  tliis  country  by  Dr.  Combe,  nnd  the  tlieories  cle- 
rivcil  IVoin  Ibcm  arc  valued  so  bigbly  tliat  they  form  tbe  subject 
of  examination  at  the  College  of  Physiciaus. 
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knowledge  with  regard  to  the  physiology  of  diges- 
tion has  been  made.  J\Iany  theories  have  been 
controverted  by  them,  as  well  as  many  confirmed, 
which,  hilt  for  such  an  opportunity  of  actual  exa- 
mination, falhng  under  the  notice  of  so  clever  and 
persevering  a physiologist,  must,  it  would  seem, 
have  remained  in  uncertainty. 

By  means  of  this  opening.  Dr.  Beaumont  was 
enabled  to  do  what  had  hitherto  appeared  imprac- 
ticable ; he  obtained  gastric  juice  unmixed  with 
matter  of  anv  kind. 

“ St.  Martin,”  says  Dr.  Beaumont,  “ break- 
fasted on  a day  named  at  8-dO.  A.  M.,  upon  beef- 
steak, bread,  and  coffee  ; at  the  same  time  he 
thoroughly  masticated  four  drachms  of  the 
steak,  whicli  I put  into  tlie  gastric  juice  just 
before  taken  from  the  stomach.  To  another 
similar  quantity  of  gastric  juice  1 put  the  same 
quantity  of  steak,  nnmasticated,  and  in  one  entire 
piece  : 1 placed  them  hotli  in  a hath  at  1 00°. 

“ At  1 1 o’clock  I examined  the  stomach,  and 
found  tlie  breakfast  nearly  digested,  and  more 
than  half  gone  from  the  stomacli. 

“ I took  out  an  ounce  of  what  remained,  which 
was  almost  completely  chymified,  a few  particles 
of  the  bread,  in  a soft  pultaceous  condition,  only 
remaining,  and  compared  them  with  the  two  parcels 
in  the  hath.  It  very  nearly  resembled  the  mas- 
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ticated  meat  iu  the  gastric  juice,  but  was  more 
digested  and  thinner,  and  contained  particles  of 
oil  (melted  butter)  and  bread,  which  were  not  in 
the  masticated  food  in  the  vial.  The  unmasti- 
cated meat  differed  considerably.  It  was  not  so 
thick  and  gelatinous-like,  but  of  a darker  colour  ; 
and  the  piece  of  meat  retained  its  shape,  and  was 
not  much  diminished  in  size,  the  surface  only  a 
little  wasted,  softened,  and  covered  with  a cineri- 
tious  coat. 

“ The  contents  of  the  vials,  continued  in  the 
bath  for  twenty-four  hours,  exhibited  the  follow- 
ing changes.  The  portion  taken  from  the  sto- 
mach at  11  o’clock  remained  nearly  the  same  as 
when  extracted,  perhaps  more  completely  chymi- 
lied.  That  Avhich  was  masticated  and  put  into 
the  gastric  juice,  was  reduced  to  a thick,  pulta- 
ceous,  semi-fluid  mass,  but  retaining  some  dis- 
tinct fibres  of  the  meat,  which,  after  standing 
awhile,  subsided  to  the  bottom  of  a yellowish 
whey-coloured  fluid. 

“ The  unmasticated  piece  of  meat  had  under- 
gone an  evident  process  of  digestion.  It  Avas 
ahowi  half  (liiniiiinhed , and  the  texture  of  the  re  - 
maining part  loose  and  soft.” 

This  experiment,  therefore,  shoAvs  the  necessity 
for  the  division  of  food  by  mastication,  in  order 
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that  healthy  aud  speedy  digestion  may  he  per- 
formed. 

With  regard  to  iusalivation,  Dr.  Beaumont  and 
others  are  of  opinion  tliat  water  woultl  answer  all 
the  purposes  for  which  sahva  is  useful,  hut  that 
a little  preference  may  be  given  to  the  hitter, 
owing  to  a certain  'quantity  of  mucus  which  it 
contains,  and  which  makes  it  of  greater  clfeet  in 
the  act  of  deglutition. 

Majendie  was  of  opinion  that  saliva  had  a 
chemical  effect  upon  food,  as  also  was  I’rofessor 
Jackson,  of  Philadelphia  ; and  Dr.  Paris^'  goes 
so  far  as  to  say,  that  “ insalivation  is  as  essen- 
tial as  mastication  is  to  digestion  and,  again, 
that  saliva  is  “ obviously  essential  to  a liealthy 
digestion.” 

How  far  Dr.  Paris  and  the  other  autliors  would 
now  he  inclined  to  maintain  their  theory  may  he 
doubtful,  for  certainly  notliing  can  be  so  cleaiiv 
established  as  the  fact  of  saliva  being  unneces- 
sary to  digestion,  by  the  experiments  of  IJr. 
Beaumont,  most  of  which  were  performed  witljout 
any  admixture  of  that  fluid  with  the  food  used  ; 
and  he  asserts  that  chyme  formed  of  food  un- 
mixed with  saliva  exbilnted  the  same  sensible 
appearances,  and  was  affected  liy  re-agents  iu  I hr 
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same  way  as  that  which  had  heen  formed  from 
Ibod  previously  masticated,  mixed  with  saliva 
and  swallowed. 

Peg’lutition  should  be  performed  slowly  at  all 
times. 

The  stomach  is  only  capable  of  supplying  gas- 
tric juice  in  quantities  sufficient  to  mix  with  the 
particles  of  food  it  receives  gently  and  equably 
within  its  cavities  ; hence  the  distress  and  annoy- 
ance resulting  from  a too  hastily  devoured  meal, 
or  from  an  excessive  quantity  of  food  being  taken 
into  the  stomach.  In  chihh'en,  there  is  a provi- 
sion to  remedy  the  effect  of  a too  full  meal ; the 
constant  act  of  vomiting  relieves  them,  and  it  is 
performed  witli  such  facility,  that  no  extraor- 
dinary muscular  action  is  necessary  as  in  the 
adult. 

It  is  a true  saying,  that  a child  who  is  fre- 
quently sick  is  a healthy  one. 

It  may  he  supposed  that  the  sense  of  taste 
being  enjoyed  only  while  food  is  in  the  mouth, 
and  ceasing  wlien  it  passes  into  the  stomach,  is 
intended  as  an  encouragement  to  retain  it  in  the 
mouth,  to  masticate  it  freely,  and  to  allow  suffi- 
cient time  for  each  deposit  of  masticated  food  to 
receive  its  due  share  of  gastric  liuid,  before 
another  follows  it  into  the  stomach. 

When  food,  either  solid  or  in  finely  divided 
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quantities,  was  placed  through  the  openiug  into 
St.  Martin’s  stomach,  a “ gentle  contraction  or 
grasping  motion”  took  place,  and  continued  for 
fifty  or  eighty  seconds,  and  would  not  allow  of  the 
introduction  of  another  quantity  until  the  above 
time  had  elapsed,  when  more  food  would  he 
received. 

The  next  process  which  the  food  undergoes  in 
the  stomach  is  chvmification. 

Two  actions  are  exercised  in  the  stomach  to 
effect  chymification  ; the  one  is  the  mechanical 
motion  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  other  is  the  chemical  effect  of  the  gastric  juice 
upon  the  food. 

Chymification  consists  in  the  cliange  from  a 
heterogeneous  mass  to  an  homogeneous  semi- 
fluid. It  is  to  he  considered  as  the  first  stage  of 
the  conversion  of  food  into  blood. 

The  stomach  is  supplied  with  muscular  fibres, 
some  circular  and  some  longitudinal,  which  by 
alternately  acting  and  relaxing,  produce  a vermi- 
cular or  peristaltic  motion. 

When  these  fibres  all  act  together,  they  lessen 
the  cavity  of  the  stomach,  anil  press  upon  llie 
food  contained  in  it.  Tliesc  motions  not  only 
produce  a perfect  mixture  of  the  particles  of  food, 
but  they  cause  it  to  revolve  around  the  interior. 
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from  point  to  point,  and  from  one  extremity  to 
tlie  otlier. 

Dr.  Beaumont,  when  introducing  the  stem  of  a 
thermometer,  for  the  pui’pose  of  ascertaining  the 
temperature  of  the  stomach,  through  the  artificial 
opening  in  St.  Martin,  found  that  it  was  moved  in 
a spiral  direction,  both  in  descending  to  the  pylo- 
ric and  ascending  to  the  splenic  extremity. 
Tliese  motions  are  completed  in  from  one  to  three 
minutes. 

While  these  motions  are  being  performed,  tid- 
turation  and  agitation  are  going  on;  there  is  a 
perfect  mixture  of  the  whole  food. 

Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  chyme  escapes 
from  the  stomach,  tlie  general  supposition  being, 
that  it  passes  through  the  pylorus  at  intervals, 
owing  to  the  sudden  relaxation  of  its  muscular 
fibres. 

Dr.  Beaumont  supposes  “ that  from  the  mo- 
ment chymification  commences  until  the  stomacJi 
becomes  empty,  portions  of  chyme  are  glassing  into 
tlie  duodenum  through  the  p)doric  orifice,  as  the 
mass  is  presented  at  each  successive  revolution  ; ’’ 
he  says  he  infers  this  from  the  fact  that  “the 
mass  is  constantly  decreasing.”  This  decrease  is 
slow  at  first,  hut  rapid  towards  the  conclusion  of 
digestion. 
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“ In  attempting  to  pass  a long  glass  thermo- 
meter tube  tlirongh  the  aperture,  into  the  pyloric 
portion  of  the  stomach  during  the  latter  stages 
of  digestion,  a forcible  contraction  is  first  per- 
ceived at  this  point,  and  the  bulb  is  stopped. 
In  a short  time  there  is  a gentle  relaxation, 
when  the  bulb  passes  without  difficulty,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  drawn  quite  forcibly  for  three  or  four 
inches  to  the  pyloric  end.  It  is  then  released  and 
forced  back,  or  sufi'ered  to  rise  again,  at  the  same 
time  giving  to  the  tube  a circular  or  rather  spi- 
ral motion,  and  frequently  revolving  it  com- 
pletely over.”  The  hand  of  fibres  more  actively 
than  others  engaged  in  this  latter  action,  is  si- 
tuated three  or  four  inches  from  the  pvloric  end  of 
the  stomach. 

Several  experiments  whicli  w’ere  tried  upon 
St.  IMartin  all  prove  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
powerful  agitation  of  food,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
speedily  and  liealthily  digested.  This  is  more 
especially  shown  in  the  following  experiment : — 
Dr.  Beaumont  says  : “ At  1 1 a.m.  I took  a solid 
piece  of  boiled  recently  salted  beef,  weighing 
three  drachms,  and  put  it  into  the  liquor  (an 
ounce  of  gastric  juice)  in  the  vial  ; corked  the 
vial  tight,  and  placed  it  in  a saucepan  filled  with 
water,  raised  to  the  temperature  of  100°,  and  kept 
at  that  point  in  a nicely  regulated  sand-bath.  In 
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forty  minutes  digestion  had  distinctly  commenced 
over  the  surface  of  the  meat.  In  fifty  minutes 
the  fluid  had  become  quite  opaque  and  cloudy ; 
the  external  texture  began  to  separate  and  be- 
come loose.  In  sixty  minutes  chyme  began  to 
form.  At  1 o’clock,  p.m.  (digestion  having  pro- 
gressed with  the  same  regularity  as  in  the  last 
half  hour),  the  cellular  textime  seemed  to  he  en- 
tirely destroyed,  leaving  the  muscular  fibres  loose 
and  unconnected,  floating  about  in  fine  small 
shreds,  very  tender  and  soft. 

“ At  3 o’clock  the  muscular  fibres  had  diminished 
one-half  since  last  examination  at  1 o’clock ; 
at  5 o’clock  they  were  nearly  all  digested,  a few 
fibres  only  remaining.  At  7 o’clock  the  muscular 
texture  was  conq)letely  broken  down,  and  only  a 
few  of  the  small  fibres  floating  in  the  fluid.  At 
!J  o’clock  every  part  of  the  meat  was  completely 
digested.  At  1 1 a.m.  I suspended  a piece  of 
beef,  similar  exactly  to  that  in  the  vial,  into  the 
stomach  tlirough  the  aperture  ; at  12  o’clock  with- 
drew it,  and  found  it  ns  much  afiectcd  by  diges- 
tion as  that  in  the  vial ; there  was  little  or  no 
difference  in  their  appearance  : returned  it  again. 
At  1 o'clock  P.M.  I drew  out  the  string,  but  the 
meat  was  all  eompletoly  digested  and  gone.” 

The  cll'cct  of  the  gastric  juice  on  the  piece  of 
meat  suspended  in  the  stomach,  was  similar  to 
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that  in  the  vial,  only  more  rapid  after  the  first 
half  hour,  and  sooner  completed.  Digestion 
commenced  upon  the  surface,  and  was  confined  to 
it  on  both  occasions.  Agitation  accelerated  the 
solution  in  tlie  vial,  by  removing  the  coat  that 
was  digested  on  the  surface,  exposing  the  remain- 
der of  the  meat  to  tlie  action  of  the  gastric  fluid, 
and  giving  that  fluid  access  to  the  undigested 
portion. 

The  time  occupied  in  the  digestion  of  the 
meat  in  the  vial  was  from  11  a.m.  till  9 p.m. 
without  agitation. 

That  in  the  stomach,  under  the  influence  of 
its  muscular  action,  was  from  11  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 

The  necessity  for  this  powerful  action  of  the 
stomach  upon  food,  in  order  to  its  perfect  diges- 
tion, should  he  much  considered  in  the  dietetic 
arrangements  of  children. 

The  other  process  by  wbieh  food  is  alfected  in 
the  stomach  is  purely  chemical. 

It  is  the  consequence  of  the  action  of  llic  fluid 
proper  to  tlie  stomach  upon  it.  This  fluid  is 
poured  out  from  minute  papillai  upon  the  mucous 
surface  ol  tlie  stomach,  hut  is  entirely  absent  from 
its  cavity,  unless  food  or  any  other  sulistancc 
producing  irritation  excites  it. 

Spallanzani  was  the  first  person  who  discovered 
that  gastric  juice  would  dissolve  animal  matter; 
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and  Mr.  Hunter  discovered  that  it  would  even 
digest,  alter  death,  the  very  stomach  by  which  it 
was  secreted. 

Its  solvent  power  has  been  proved  hy  Dr.  Beau- 
mont in  many  most  valuable  experiments.  In 
the  subject  before  mentioned,  it  was  possible  to 
extract  great  quantities  of  gastric  juice  from  the 
stomach  tlirough  tlie  external  opening;  and  both 
in  and  out  of  the  cavity  its  efiect  in  dissolving 
food  has  been  most  elaborately  tested. 

lie  found,  liowevei’,  that  its  solvent  pow'er  had 
hut  little  efiect  unless  accompanied  by  heat,  and 
that  100°  of  temperature  were  requisite  to  accom- 
plish chymification.  He  found  also,  as  is  men- 
tioned above,  that  although  it  would  eventually 
produce  the  same  effect  upon  aliment,  yet,  without 
agitation,  a speedy  solution  of  food  was  not  to 
he  obtained. 

Dr.  Beaumont  describes  the  mode  of  its  secre- 
tion, as  observed  hy  him  in  St.  IMartiu’s  stomach  : 
he  says,  “ immediately  beneath  the  mucous  coat, 
and  apparently  incorporated  with  the  villous  mem- 
brane, appear  small  spheroidal  or  oval-shaped 
glandular  bodies,  from  which  the  mucous  fluid 
appears  to  be  secreted. 

“ By  applying  aliments  or  other  irritants  to 
the  internal  coat  of  the  stomach,  and  observing  the 
effect  through  a magnifying  glass,  innumerable 
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minute  lucid  points  and  very  fine  mucous  or  vas- 
cular papilkn  can  be  seen  arising  from  the  villous 
membrane,  and  protruding  through  the  mucous 
coat,  fi’omwliich  distils  a pure,  limpid,  colourless, 
and  slightly  viscid  fluid.  The  fluid  thus  excited 
is  invariably  distinctly  acid. 

“ The  mucus  of  the  stomach  is  less  fluid,  more 
viscid  or  albuminous,  semi-opaque,  sometimes  a 
little  saltish,  and  does  not  possess  tlie  sliglitest 
character  of  acidity.  On  applying  the  tongue  to 
the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomacli  in  its  empty,  un- 
irritated state,  no  acid  taste  can  be  perceived  ; 
when  food,  or  other  irritants,  have  been  applied  to 
the  villous  membrane,  and  the  gastric  papilhc  ex- 
cited, the  acid  taste  is  immediately  perceptible. 

“ These  papillai  1 am  convinced,  from  obser- 
vation, form  a part  of  what  arc  called  by  authors 
the  villi  of  the  stomach.  Other  vessels,  absorb- 
ing as  well  as  secretory,  compose  the  remainder. 
That  some  portion  of  the  villi  forms  the  excre- 
tory duct  of  the  vessels  or  glands  I have  not  the 
least  doubt,  from  innumerable  ocular  examina- 
tions of  the  process  of  secretion  of  gastric  juice.” 

Dr.  Deaumont’s  mode  of  cxti'iicting  gastric 
juice  he  describes  thus: — “The  usual  method  of 
extracting  gastric  juice  for  experiments  is,  by 
placing  the  subject  on  his  right  side,  depressing 
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the  valve*  within  the  aperture,  introducing  a gum 
elastic  tube,  of  the  size  of  a large  quill,  five  or 
six  inches  into  the  stomach,  and  then  turning 
him  on  the  left  side,  until  the  orifice  becomes  de- 
pendent. 

“ In  health,  and  when  free  from  food,  the  sto- 
mach is  usually  entirely  empty,  and  contracted 
upon  itself.  On  introducing  the  tube,  the  fluid 
soon  begins  to  flow,  first  in  drops,  then  in  inter- 
rupted, and  sometimes  in  a short  continuous 
stream. 

“ Moving  the  tube  about,  up  and  down,  or 
backwards  and  forwards,  increases  the  discharge. 
The  quantity  of  fluid  ordinarily  obtained  is  from 
four  drachms  to  one  and  a half  or  two  ounces, 
varying  with  the  circumstances  and  condition  of 
the  stomach. 

“ The  extraction  is  generally  attended  by  that 
peculiar  sensation  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
termed  siuldng,  with  some  degree  of  faintness, 
which  renders  it  necessary  to  stop  the  operation. 


* The  valve  at  the  artificial  ojicniug  is  formed  hy  a slightly  in- 
verted portion  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach,  titled  exactly  to 
cover  the  .aperture.  Its  principal  and  most  external  attachment 
meets  the  upper  and  posterior  edge  of  the  opening.  Its  free  por- 
tion hangs  pendnlons,  and  tills  the  ai)crtnrc  when  the  stomach  is 
fnU,  and  ])hiys  up  and  down  simidtaneously  with  the  rcs])iralory 
muscles  when  empty. 
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“ Tlie  usual  time  of  extracting  tlie  juice  is 
early  in  the  morning,  before  he  has  eaten,  when 
the  stomach  is  empty  and  clean.” 

There  have  been  great  differences  of  opinion  by 
physiologists  and  chemists  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
act analysis  of  gastric  juice,  but  ])r.  Beaumont's 
experiments  entirely  failed  to  show  any  other 
results  than  those  described  by  iNIullcr  and 
Schwann  of  Berlin,  which  were  published  in  tlie 
“ Medical  Review”  for  July,  1837. 

Tliey  were  desirous  of  testing  the  assertion  of 
Dr.  Eberle,  that  neither  mucus  alone,  nor  acids 
alone,  were  capable  of  digesting  food,  yet  that 
acidulated  mucus  had  that  property. 

Dr.  Eberle  supposed  that  the  mucus  of  any 
membrane  had  this  effect,  when  combined  with 
acid,  hut  it  appears  that  it  belongs  only  to  that  of 
the  stomach. 

A portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
fourth  stomach  of  tlie  calf  was  washed  in  cold 
water  until  no  acid  taste  conld  he  detected  in  it ; 
it  was  then  macerated,  in  water  acidulated  with 
muriatic  aci(L 

This,  when  filtered,  and  slightly  raised  in 
temperature,  was  found  to  dissolve  many  alimen- 
tary substances,  even  Avhen  the  membrane  had 
been  previously  dried. 

Pieces  of  meat  and  of  hard-boiled  eggs  arc 
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softened  in  this  fluid  in  twelve  hours,  and  they 
disappear  almost  entirely  in  twelve  hours  more. 
The  fluid  acquires  a peculiar  sweetish  odour, 
which  is  not,  however,  of  a putrescent  character. 

When  the  fluid  contains  no  acid,  it  produces 
no  efi'ect  upon  food. 

Schwann  discovered  that  the  strength  of  the 
acid  remained  the  same  at  the  termination  of  the 
digestion,  as  it  was  at  its  commencement,  show- 
ing that  it  does  not  chemically  comhiue  with  the 
particles  of  food  subjected  to  its  action. 

The  active  agent  in  this  process  is  a compound, 
called  “ pepsin”  * hy  Wasman,  who  obtained  it 
pure  from  the  stomach  of  a pig,  which  in  its  pro- 
perties nearly  resembles  that  of  tlie  human  sub- 
ject. 

Pepsin  combines  with  many  acids,  hut  the 
combination  still  reddens  litmus  paper ; and 
when  united  with  muriatic  or  acetic  acid,  is  in  its 
most  powerful  state  as  a solvent. 

Although  an  analysis  has  been  made  of  gastric 
juice,  no  artificial  combination  has  yet  been 
found,  capable  of  performing  tlie  same  office  as 
the  fluid  taken  from  tlie  stomach. 

From  the  experience  of  Ehcrlc  and  Schwann, 
however,  it  is  proved  that,  althougli  acids  arc  not 

* Craliam's  “ ElcmcuU  of  Chemistry.” 
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able  alone  to  dissolve  meat,  vet  that  ■«lieu  com- 
blued  with  the  mucus  of  the  stomach,  they  ac- 
quired that  power ; and  it  appears  that  no  other 
mucus  except  that  of  the  stomach  will  have  the 
eflect. 

Gastric  juice  is  a clear  fluid,  transparent, 
without  smell,  and  very  perceptibly  acid,  as  well 
as  being  a little  saltish.  It  consists  of  water, 
with  muriatic  and  acetic  acids,  phosphates 
and  muriates,  with  bases  of  potassa  and  soda, 
magnesia  and  lime,  and  an  animal  matter  soluble 
in  cold  water,  hut  insoluble  in  hot. 

It  appears  that  the  quantity  of  gastric  juice 
supplied,  is  only  equal  to  the  digestion  of  a cer- 
tain portion  of  food  ; the  action  of  it,  “ like  that 
of  other  chemical  operations,  ceases  after  having 
been  exercised  upon  a fixed  and  definite  amount 
of  matter.” 

Dr.  Combe  says,  “ Chemical  solution  proceeds 
most  rapidly  when  small  portions  of  the  commi- 
nuted solids  are  successively  added,  and  stirred 
through  the  fluid  ; and  most  slowly  when  a large 
quantity  is  thrown  rapidly  in,  and  not  duly 
mixed  with  the  Iluid.  In  digestion,  the  precise 
counterpart  of  this  occurs. 

“ When  the  juice  becomes  saturated,  it  refuses 
to  dissolve  more,  and  if  an  excess  of  food  has 
been  taken,  the  residue  remains  in  the  stomach. 
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or  passes  into  the  bowels  in  a crude  state,  and 
becomes  a source  of  nervous  irritation,  pain,  and 
disease  for  a long  time.” 

In  the  stomach,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the 
food  recpiires  the  action  of  the  musclar  fibres,  in 
order  that  healthy  chymification  may  take  place  ; 
that  it  requires  a certain  quantity  of  gastric  fluid, 
and  the  presence  of  heat. 

The  two  latter  are  indispensable  : the  absence 
of  the  former  is  the  cause  of  protracted  digestion, 
although  the  process  would  without  it  eventually 
be  performed. 

The  chyme  formed  in  the  stomach  varies  in 
consistence  according  to  the  food  from  which  it 
is  created.  If  strong  rich  food  has  been  eaten, 
the  chyme  is  thick,  like  cream  ; if  light  failna- 
ceous  food  has  been  the  diet,  then  the  ebjune  is 
thin,  like  gruel. 

After  the  chyme  is  perfected  in  the  stomach,  it 
is  propelled,  by  the  contraction  of  the  circulai’ 
fibres  of  the  stomach,  through  the  pylorus  into 
the  duodenum.  This  propulsion  is  at  first  slow, 
and  gradually  becomes  faster  as  the  stomach 
becomes  emptier.  Its  removal  from  the  duode- 
num is  sometimes  retarded,  and  is  supposed  to 
cause  many  of  the  more  trivial  complaints  to 
which  the  generality  of  people  are  liable  ; such  as 
jaundice,  head-ache,  &c.  The  chymous  fluid 
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does  not  change  its  character  until  it  passes  the 
mouth  of  the  ductus  choledochus  ; hut  at  this 
point  the  hile  and  pancreatic  fluid  mix  witli  it. 

Below  this  opening  is  commenced  the  process 
of  ahsoi’ption  hy  the  lacteals. 

The  chymous  fluid  having  become  mixed  with 
these  secretions  is  changed  in  appearance  and 
character,  and  becomes  chyle,  which,  by  experi- 
ments, is  proved  to  be  separated  sirhsequently 
into  excrementitious  and  nutritious  principles. 

Chyle  is  said  to  he  “ a white  opaque  substance, 
considerably  resembling  cream  in  its  aspect  and 
physical  qualities.  It  is  said,  however,  by  most 
authors,  to  vary  according  to  the  food  taken.  Dr. 
Beaumont  affirms  that  pure  chyle,  taken  from  the 
lacteals  of  a healthy  subject,  and  produced  hy 
natural  food,  is  invariably  the  same  substance  in 
the  same  individual.” 

In  order  to  try  tlie  effect  of  bile  and  pancreatic 
juice  upon  chyme.  Dr.  Beaumont  performed  seve- 
ral expeiiments,*  both  on  chyme  formed  by  mix- 

r 

* 1st  Ex[)erimCTit. — “ I divided  tlie  chyme  produced  in  Experi- 
ment 21'  (a  portion  of  recently  salted  heel’  placed  in  twelve 
drachms  of  gastric  juice  in  a vial,  in  a sand-hath  kept  at  100°  of 
heat),  into  two  equal  parts,  about  five  drachms  each,  lo  one  of 
which  1 added  one  drachm  of  ox-gall  (not  being  able  to  procure 
human  bile).  Fine  coagula  were  immediately  produced  of  a 
slightly  yellowish  green  colour.  To  this  1 then  added  one  drachm 
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tare  with  gastric  juice  out  of  the  stomach,  and 
also  on  that  formed  in  the  natural  process  of  di- 


of  dilute  muriatic  acid  (instead  of  pancreatic  juice,  in  tlie  propor- 
tion of  one  scruple  of  acid  to  six  ounces  of  water),  wliicli  imme- 
diately produced  a white  balsamic  mixtm-e.  This,  after  standing 
at  rest  a few  miuutcs,  separated  into  three  distinct  parts  : a clay- 
coloured  sediment  at  the  bottom,  a whey-coloured  fluid  above,  and 
a thin,  whitish,  oily  peDiclo  at  the  top. 

2nd  Experiment. — This  experimeut  varied  little  fi'om  the  first. 

3rd  Experiment. — Having  procured  some  fresh  gall  from  an 
ox  recently  slaughtered,  I added  twenty  di'ops  of  it  to  four  drops 
of  chyme;  a tiu-bid,  yellowish  white  fluid,  or,  rather,  very  tine, 
cream-coloured  coagida  immediately  formed,  which,  after  standing 
a few  minutes,  separated  into  bright  yeUow-coloiU'ed  coagula,  sub- 
siding towards  the  bottom,  and  a turbid  milk-colourcd  liquid  above. 

By  adding  twenty  drops  more  of  bile  to  this,  the  coagula  were 
iucreased,  more  collected  together,  aud  changed  iu  colour  from  a 
yellow'  to  a greenish  hue. 

The  addition  of  twenty  drops  more  of  bile  (maldng,  in  the  whole, 
one  drachm)  concentrated  a deep  grass  green,  jclly-lilic  deposition 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vial.  The  fluid  above  became  more  milky  in 
appearance,  and  the  coagula  aud  sediment  became  darker  on  the 
addition  of  bile. 

I now  added  twenty  drops  of  the  dilute  muriatic  acid  to  other 
foul-  drachms  of  the  same  kind  of  ehjnne,  without  bile.  This  pro- 
duced no  ebange  in  the  colour  or  consistence,  but  increased  the 
saline  acrid  taste  pccidiar  to  the  gastric  aud  pancreatic  juices  when 
combined  with  chyme.  By  adding  bile  to  this,  the  same  efl'eets 
and  appearances  were  present  as  iu  the  other  similar  experiments  ; 
viz.,  a yellowish  brown  .sediment  at  the  bottom,  a whcy-colourcd 
fluid  iu  the  middle,  and  a white  iiclliele  at  the  top. 

Scvcnvl  other  experiments,  similar  in  their  general  purposes;,  but 
varied  in  the  manner  of  trying  them,  tend  to  prove  the  same  results. 
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gestion,  aud  he  found  that  it  was  immediately  se- 
parated into  three  distinct  parts — a “reddish 
brown  sediment  at  the  bottom,”  a “ wliey-coloured 
fluid  in  the  centre,”  and  a “ creamy  pellicle  at 
the  top.”  He  says,  “ the  sediment,  from  its  ap- 
peai'ance  and  the  coarseness  of  its  particles,  I 
judge  is  incapable  of  being  acted  upon  or  being 
taken  up  by  the  absorbents.  The  creamy  or 
oily  pellicle  is  not  only  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tion, but  is  in  too  small  proportion  to  the  ingesta. 
The  fluid  part  is  fitted,  by  its  fluidity,  for  the 
ready  action  of  the  absorbents,  and  is,  moreover, 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  purposes  of  nutri- 
tion. The  sediment  and  pellicle,  I apprehend, 
are  both  excrementitial.” 

That  bile  is  the  principal  agent  in  changing 
chyme  into  chyle,  is  made  apparent  by  tbe  expe- 
riments of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  who  tied  the 
ductus  choledochus  of  several  young  cats,  and  in 
none  of  them  was  there  subsequently  found  chyle, 
but  all  the  secretions  contained  bile. 

d'herc  are  certainly  great  changes  occurring  as 
soon  as  chyme  enters  the  duodenum  in  the  heal- 
thy subject.  It  loses  its  acidity,  and  changes  its 
colour.  There  is  extrication  of  gas ; and  this 
was  oliserved  by  ])r.  Beaumont,  in  experimenting 
upon  artificial  as  well  as  natural  chyme.  In  the 
stomach,  oxygen  is  found,  with  some  hydrogen 
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in  the  intestines,  an  increased  proportion  of  by- 
di'ogen,  with  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen,  but  no 
oxygen. 

The  alkali  of  the  bile  probably  combines  with 
the  acid  of  tlie  chyme ; but  the  subject  retjuires 
further  investigation. 

By  absorption  of  the  fluid  portion  of  chyle  in 
the  duodenum,  the  intestinal  contents  become 
more  and  more  consistent;  and  as  they  pass 
through  the  smaller  intestines  they  partake,  in  a 
greater  degree,  of  the  appearance  of  fecal  matter. 

It  is  clear  that  a part  of  the  feces  is  derived 
from  the  mucous  coats  of  the  bow’els,  for  their 
contents  in  animals  wdiich  have  fasted  long,  and 
in  whom  there  was  no  chyle,  were  found  to  consist 
of  mucus  mixed  wdth  bile.  No  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained as  to  the  possibility  of  much  mucus 
being  present,  when  w^e  consider  how  great  is  the 
surface  from  which  it  can  be  secreted  in  the  in- 
testines, and  that  the  excrementitious  matter  ne- 
cessarily comes  in  contact  wdth  it  in  its  j)‘TSsage 
to  the  rectum. 

In  the  foetus  this  is  exemplified  by  the  presence 
of  meconium  tinged  with  bile. 

Tlie  excrementitious  portion  of  the  chyle  is  car- 
ried through  the  intestines  by  the  same  kind  of 
peristaltic  action  that  has  caused  the  chyme  to 
pass  from  the  stomach  to  the  duodenum.  This 
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is  materially  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  bile, 
as  has  been  proved  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie’s  ex- 
periment of  tying  the  ductus  choledoclius,  where 
there  was  always  constipation.  Hence  the  imme- 
diate purgative  eflect  of  mercury,  owing  to  the 
increase  of  bile  which  it  produces,  and  which  acts 
as  an  irritant  upon  the  intestines. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  great  principle  in  di- 
gestion is  the  solution  of  the  gastric  contents 
in  gastric  juice,  and  that  all  the  other  processes 
which  the  food  has  to  undergo  previous  to  the 
ultimate  formation  of  blood  are  merely  accesso- 
ries to  the  cliemical  solution. 

“ Digestion  is  conformable  to  chemical  solution: 
first,  in  the  assistance  that  both  derive  from  the 
minute  division  of  the  solids  submitted  to  it; 
secondly,  in  the  assistance  which  both  derive 
from  tlie  successive  addition  of  small  portions  of 
the  comminuted  solid  to  the  solvent  fluid,  and 
I’rom  the  thorough  admixture  of  the  two  by  con- 
tinual agitation  ; thirdly,  in  the  limitation  of  the 
quantity  of  food  on  which  a given  amount  of 
gastric  juice  can  operate,  which  is  precisely  the 
case  with  chemical  solvents ; fourthly,  in  the  as- 
sistance which  both  derive  from  an  elevation  of 
tempemture  ; fifthly,  in  the  different  actions  of 
the  same  solvent  upon  the  various  solids  sub- 
mitted to  it*.” 


* Dr.  Carpenter  : op.  cit. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

INFANT  DIGESTION. 

The  difference  between  digestion  in  the  adult 
and  in  the  infant  will  be  readily  understood  ; and 
consequently,  in  the  food  of  each,  there  should  be 
a corresponding  difference. 

In  the  infant,  the  power  of  masticating  and 
muscular  action,  two  of  the  most  essential  requi- 
sites to  digestion,  are  both  wanting. 

As  only  liquid  food  is  provided  for  its  diet, 
teeth  are  not  afforded  it ; nor  does  the  stomach 
possess  the  power  which  it  subsequently  obtains, 
when  the  delicate  liqxud  secreted  for  its  use  ceases 
to  be  sufficiently  nutritious;  and  it  would  be 
equally  absurd  to  expect  a child  to  use  its  legs  in 
walking,  from  its  birth,  as  to  suppose  it  capable 
of  exerting  the  involuntary  muscular  action  of 
the  stomach,  in  the  process  of  digestion,  as  the 
adult. 

The  development  of  the  muscuhu:  fibres,  and 
the  consequently  increased  strength  of  the  diges- 
tion, will  bo  simultaneous  with  the  appearance 
of  teeth,  and  will  denote  that  stronger  food  than 
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tliat  liitlierto  given  is  required  for  sustaining  the 
system.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore, 
an  exclusively  liquid  food  would  no  longer  he  be- 
neficial. Food  of  a solid  Idiid,  such  as  calls  into 
play  the  powers  of  the  stomach,  will  be  properly 
and  speedily  digested,  and  the  muscular  action 
itself  will  gradually  become  stronger  by  exercise. 

This  is  tbe  case  with  all  muscles  : if  they  re- 
main unused  even  but  a sliort  time,  they  become 
attenuated,  as  in  the  paralytic  limb,  which  de- 
creases in  size  in  proportion  as  it  is  deprived  of 
its  proper  use  ; wliile  with  moderate  and  sufficient 
exercise  they  acquire  strength  so  as  to  sustain 
almost  any  labour  to  which  they  are  habitually 
applied. 

Hence,  the  evident  superiority  in  the  size  and 
bodily  strength  of  the  drayman  over  the  mer- 
chant’s clerk. 

The  latter  in  his  occupation  calls  no  muscles 
except  those  of  the  liands  into  play  ; the  former 
is  constantly  exerting  his  whole  muscular  strength. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  highly  culpable  as 
is  the  too  prevalent  practice  of  administering  to 
toothless  chihh’en  food  of  a consistence  that  pre- 
vents their  digesting  it,  a due  increase  in  strength 
is  equally  checked  and  impeded  by  confining 
children,  who  are  of  an  age  to  digest  stronger 
food,  to  that  which  is  adapted  only  to  the  stomach 
of  the  young  infant. 
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The  change  should,  ho-wever,  always  be  most 
gradual,  and  not,  as  in  the  generality  of  instances, 
from  the  weak  liquid  diet  at  once  to  the  strong 
fibrous  food  of  the  adult ; for,  as  over  action  of 
any  muscle  tends  to  weaken  and  enervate  it,  so  in 
the  stomach  a similar  effect  is  produced  on  the 
introduction  of  food  which  requires  an  extraordi- 
nary and  unnatural  effort  to  digest  it. 

Dr.  Beaumont  discovered  that  digestion  could 
not  he  performed  without  heat,  and  upon  intro- 
ducing the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  into  the  sto- 
mach of  St.  Martin,  that  the  temperature  averaged 
about  100°;  but  he  denies  most  positively  that 
any  increased  heat  is  attained  by  the  stomach 
during  the  process  of  digestion.  He  found,  how- 
ever, that  exercise  at  any  time  caused  the  tempera- 
ture to  rise  in  the  stomach;  hence  he  concludes 
it  to  be  in  this  respect  that  exercise  assists 
digestion.  And  if  a certain  temperature  is  essen- 
tial to  digestion,  it  is  obvious  that  whatever 
diminishes  this  uecessary  degree  of  heat  must 
retard  the  process. 

Dr.  Beaumont  once  found  that  the  injection 
of  a single  gill  of  cold  water  at  b0°  into  the 
stomach,  reduced  its  temperature  upwaixls  of  80°, 
and  that  its  natural  heat  was  not  restored  for  more 
than  half  an  hour.  Hence,  the  practice  of  eating 
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ice  after  dinner,  or  even  of  drinking  largely  of 
cold  fluids,  is  very  injurious  to  digestion. 

The  comparative  absence  of  heat  in  the  infant 
is  a circumstance  of  much  importance  as  regards 
its  digestion. 

In  young  animals  the  power  of  generating  heat 
is  very  feeble  ; it  differs,  however,  in  regard  to  the 
readiness  of  its  formation,  in  proportion  to  the 
general  development  of  each.  In  Guinea-pigs, 
which  ran  about  independently  of  their  mother 
directly  after  birth,  the  heat  generated  by  them- 
selves is  sufficient  for  their  support;  whilst  young 
dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  &c.,  which  are  bom  blind,  and 
which  for  many  days  from  their  birth  have  little 
more  animation  than  when  in  utero,  rapidly  lose 
their  heat  when  withdrawn  from  the  contact  of 
their  mother. 

In  the  human  species  external  warmth  is  ne- 
cessary (a  fact  too  often  neglected).  The  deve- 
lopment of  man  is  slower  than  that  of  any  other 
animal,  and  his  calorifying  power  is  closely  con- 
nected with  his  general  bodily  vigour.  A vulgar 
notion  frequently  prevails  of  giving  children 
strength,  and  making  them  robust,  by  exposure  to 
cold  : there  cannot  be  a greater  error.  Without 
warmth,  digestion  is  impaired,  and  nutrition 
necessarily  imperfect.  The  circulation  is  impeded. 
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and  consequently  their  growth  irregular ; the 
supply  of  blood  to  the  extremities  is  checked,  and 
thus  the  general  health  sufiers. 

The  circumstances  of  heat*  have  a very  inte- 
resting connection  with  tlie  results  of  statistical 
inquiries,  as  to  the  average  number  of  deaths  of 
different  seasons  recorded  by  M.  Quetelet : — 


First 

Mouth. 

2 & 3 
Years. 

3—12 

Y’cars. 

25—30 

Years. 

50-65 

Years. 

90  Yrs. 

and 

above. 

January  

1.30 

1.22 

1.08 

1.05 

1.30 

1.58 

Pehruary  

1.28 

1.13 

1.06 

1.04 

1.22 

1.48 

March  

1.21 

1.30 

1.27 

1.11 

1.11 

1.25 

April 

1.02 

1.27 

1.34 

1.06 

1.02 

0.96 

hlay 

0.93 

1.12 

1.21 

1.02 

0.93 

0.84 

June 

0.83 

0.94 

0.99 

1.02 

0.85 

0.75 

July 

0.78 

0.82 

0.88 

0.91 

0.67 

0.64 

August 

0.79 

0.73 

0.82 

0.96 

0.85 

0.66 

Septemher  

0.86 

0.76 

0.81 

0.95 

0.89 

0.76 

October  

0.91 

0.78 

0.76 

0.93 

0.90 

0.74 

November 

0.93 

0.91 

0.80 

0.97 

1.00 

1.03 

December 

1.07 

1.01 

0.96 

0.97 

1.15 

1.29 

We  see  from  this  table  that  during  the  first 
month  of  infant  life  the  external  tcmperatiu'e  has 
a very  marked  influence. 


* Dr.  Carpenter’s  Prineiples  of  Physiology. 
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As  childhood  advances,  however,  the  winter 
mortality  diminishes,  while  that  of  the  spring 
undergoes  an  increase  : this  is  prohahly  due  to 
the  greater  prevalence  of  certain  epidemics  at  the 
latter  season,  for  the  same  condition  is  observed 
in  a still  more  remarkable  degree  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  twelve  years,  the  time  when 
children  are  most  affected  by  such  epidemics.  As 
the  constitution  acquires  greater  vigour,  and  the 
bodily  structure  acquires  its  full  development,  the 
influence  of  season  becomes  less  apparent ; so 
that  at  the  ages  of  from  twenty- five  to  thirty  years 
the  difference  between  summer  and  winter 
mortality  is  vciy  slight.  The  difference  re-appcars, 
however,  in  a very  marked  degree,  at  a later 
period,  when  the  general -vugour,  and  the  calorifying 
power,  undergo  a gradual  diminution.  Between 
the  ages  of  fifty  and  sixty  it  is  nearly  as  great  as 
in  early  infancy. 

In  early  age,  therefore,  owing  to  the  power  of  ge- 
nerating heat  being  comparatively  feeble,  food  of 
easy  digestion  should  be  given  to  the  young,  and 
not  that  wliich,  as  well  as  reepdring  mastication 
and  muscular  motion  of  the  stomach,  which  the 
young  possess  not,  cannot  be  digested  except 
under  the  influence  of  the  warmth  of  the  body  of 
the  adult. 

It  is  scarcely  necessaiy,  however,  to  remark. 
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that  excessive  warmth,  either  owing  to  too  much 
clothing,  or  to  over-heated  rooms,  is  as  deleterious 
as  the  effect  of  cold ; indeed,  the  latter  I should 
consider  less  injurious  than  the  former. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FCETUS  IN  UTERO. 

The  condition  of  the  infant  at  the  moment  of 
its  expulsion  from  the  uterus,  as  well  as  at  a sub- 
sequent period,  depends  in  some  degree  upon  its 
previous  state  in  the  womb  of  the  mother,  through 
whose  eirculatiou  nourishment  has  been  hitherto 
derived. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  many  ab- 
surd notions  of  the  effeets  upon  the  child  in 
utero,  of  frights,  passions  of  the  mind,  peculiar 
longings,  sudden  movements,  and  extraordinary 
impressions  of  the  mother;  all  of  which  are  by 
women  supposed  to  have  some  peculiar  effect 
upon  the  child. 

A hare-lip,  a mnvus,  a deficiency  of  fingers  or 
toes,  the  position  of  the  umbilical  cord  round  the 
foetal  neck,  a breech  presentation,  or  that  of  an 
arm,  are  at  once  attributed  to  something  cither 
done  or  suffered  by  the  mother — to  some  object 
seen,  read  of,  or  thought  about ; but  such  no- 
tions, it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  arc  groundless, 
and  had  not  the  occurrence  in  question  set  the 
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imaginauou  at  work  to  find  out  a cause,  no  such 
ideas  would  ever  have  been  entertained. 

It  is  not  nnfrequently  the  case  that  a foetus 
not  having  attained  an  age  to  withstand  any 
great  pressure,  becomes  subject  to  the  action  of 
the  uterus,  owing  to  the  escape  of  liquor  amnii, 
and  when  expelled  dead,  is  of  such  a form  that  it 
may  he  said  to  resemble  many  most  unnatural 
objects ; and  thus  we  may  account  for  the  fre- 
quent stories  of  people  giving  birth  to  children 
resembling  monkeys,  rats,  dogs,  &c.,  because,  as 
it  is  said,  they  were  frightened  during  their 
pregnancy  by  one  or  other  of  those  animals. 

A child  may  be  l)orn  with  the  back  of  the 
head  wanting  ; it  may  be  born,  having  a pointed 
termination  to  its  body  instead  of  legs ; it  may 
have  only  one  arm,  or  no  arm  at  all,  or  one  leg ; 
or  a hand  may  be  wanting,  rudiments  only  of 
fingers  being  present : all  these  malformations,  as 
well  as  others,  and  the  consequent  attempts  to 
account  for  them,  give  rise  to  such  opinions  as 
by  those  who  scientifically  study  the  subject  are 
known  to  be  totally  at  variance  witli  tlie  truth. 

Tliat  alarms,  particularly  when  sudden,  have 
effect  upon  the  foetus  in  utero  there  is  no  doubt, 
and  one  or  other  of  these  results  may  follow, — 
cither  labour  commences  prematurely,  or  the  sup- 
ply of  blood  is  suddenly,  and  for  an  instant  pro- 
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bably,  cut  off  from  tbe  child  by  spasmodic  action 
of  the  uterus,  and  its  death  is  the  consequeuce. 

Grief  will  ofteu  occasion  premature  labour  or 
the  death  of  the  foetus. 

It  has  been  stated  by  authors,  that  the  general 
health  of  the  mother,  the  mode  of  living,  and  the 
constitution,  have  effect  upon  the  child.  This  is 
true  as  concerns  the  latter  circumstance,  hut  de- 
bility of  the  mother,  depending  solely  upon  her 
being  badly  fed,  or  owing  to  protracted  illness, 
will  generally  influence  the  child  but  little ; and 
I am  enabled  to  state  this  from  my  own  personal 
experience  in  the  Queen  Charlotte’s  Lying-in 
Hospital,  to  which  are  admitted  probably  as  ill-fed 
and  as  emaciated  a class  of  patients  as  are  to  be 
found  in  any  institution  of  the  kind,  and  there  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule,  that  tlie  most  emaciated 
and  enfeebled  woman,  whether  from  staiwation  or 
from  drunkenness,  or  some  phthisical  affection, 
will  give  birth  to  a child  as  robust  and  healtliy 
as  that  of  any  person  wliose  means,  and  health, 
and  inclinations,  have  enabled  her  to  be  well  fed, 
and  equally  well  clotlied. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Quetclet,  that  distress  of 
mind  and  want  of  personal  comforts  have  a great 
effect  in  causing  the  death  of  children  in  utero  ; 
and  he  says  that,  at  Berlin,  “ tlie  still-horn,  out 
of  J 00  illegitimate  births,  were,  during  the  half 
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of  the  preceding  century,  three  times  more  nume- 
rous than  the  still-born  out  of  100  legitimate 
births:”  and  this  state  of  matters  is  not  yet  im- 
proved. 

This  seems,  however,  remarkable,  when  com- 
pared with  the  results  found  upon  referring  to 
the  hooks  of  the  Queen  Charlotte’s  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital, where  there  are  wards  for  the  reception  of 
unmarried  women  ; and  taking  any  five  hundred 
cases,  I find  that  the  number  of  still-horn  chil- 
dren of  the  unmarried  exceed  only  by  one  or  two 
those  horn  of  the  married  women. 

By  the  laws  of  the  hospital,  single  women  are 
admitted  only  once,  and  it  may  he  concluded  that 
the  small  excess  of  dead  children  among  the  un- 
married wmmen  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  all  first  labours,  in  which  there  is  a 
greater  liability  to  the  production  of  dead  children 
than  in  others,  from  the  resistance  offered  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  child,  and  from  the  long  duration 
of  the  labour. 

Upon  the  mother,  however,  the  effect  of  grief 
and  distress  is  very  evident,  for  although  the 
deaths  in  the  Queen  Charlotte's  IIos2)ital  only 
average  about  two  in  every  three  hundred,  a large 
majority  of  these  belong  to  the  single  women. 
Widows,  also,  in  giving  birth  to  posthumous 
children,  often  sufl'er  severely,  and  the  list  for  the 
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last  half  century  shows  many  deaths  amongst  that 
class  of  patients. 

This  mortality  in  the  Queen  Charlotte’s  Hospi- 
tal cannot  but  be  considered  small,  when  it  is 
known  that  in  many  instances  the  patients  have 
no  means  of  subsistence,  otherwise  than  in  the 
workhouse,  after  their  dismissal  from  the  hos- 
pital ; that  they  are  admitted  frequently  in  a de- 
plorably emaciated  and  debilitated  state  ; that  the 
single  women,  before  their  seduction,  had  lived  in 
comparative  affluence,  and  that  their  prospects  for 
the  future  are  those  of  wretchedness  and  poverty. 

Some  women  are  even  admitted  with  diseased 
lungs,  and  death  ensues  upon  their  delivery ; 
others  come  into  the  hospital  actually  suffering 
from  diseases  over  which,  of  course,  the  medical 
officers  can  have  no  control,  until  tlieir  admis- 
sion ; for,  with  the  veiw  best  intentions  to  forward 
the  oharitahle  purposes  of  the  institution,  those 
who  manage  its  arrangement  are  unable  to  make 
provision  for  destitute  women  until  the  appear- 
ance of  their  labour  pains.  If  they  were  pre- 
viously admitted,  they  might  he  inmates  for 
weeks,  for  their  poverty  would  very  often  induce 
them  to  misdate  their  calculation  ns  to  their 
])eriod  of  pregnancy,  in  order  to  gain  shelter  and 
food. 

Women  who  are  constitutionally  weak,  and 
E 
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have  languid  circulations,  will  give  birtli  to  cliil- 
dren  of  feeble  natures  : tbus  parents  with  red 
hair  and  l)lancbed  skins  will  produce  cbildren 
having  the  same  characters  ; and  robust  parents, 
with  dark  eyes  and  hair,  will  give  birth  to  chil- 
dren having  the  like  features : hut  this  is  very 
different  to  the  constitutionally  strong,  hut  acci- 
dentally debilitated  woman. 

It  is  very  much  the  custom  of  authors  to 
compare  children  horn  in  the  cottage  with  those 
horn  in  the  palace,  and  to  say  how  well  the 
former,  and  how  ill  the  latter,  appear  to  thrive. 
Now  such  is  not  the  case.  In  certain  parts  of 
the  countrv,  the  race  of  labourers  and  of  poorer 
people  is  certainly  wonderl'ully  robust,  hut  no  es- 
timate is  made  of  the  number  out  of  the  same 
families  who  have  died  in  infancy. 

It  should  he  remembered  that  a child’s  death 
in  a cottage  is  to  the  public  generally  hut  little 
known,  while  a similar  occurrence  in  a higher 
class  attracts  much  greater  attention  ; and  again, 
witli  regard  to  the  health  of  i'amilies,  tlic  children 
of  the  poor  are  quite  as  sickly,  if  not  more  so, 
than  those  of  the  rich. 

It  is  a fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  many  poor 
hovs  are  seen  with  enfeebled  limbs  and  emaciated 
bodies,  while  their  faces  appear  robust  and  hcal- 
thy  ; hut,  in  higher  life,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to 
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be  met  with,  or  at  least  rarely.  The  limhs  of  the 
children  of  licher  parents  arc  generally  well-pro- 
portioned and  mnscnlarly  developed,  although 
their  faces  may  he,  in  some  instances,  pale,  and 
of  delicate  appearance. 

It  is  too  frequently  supposed  that  if  a preg- 
nant woman  is  well  fed  her  child  will  be  large  in 
proportion,  and  that  the  contrary  will  be  the  case 
if  the  woman  is  Imt  sparingly  nourished  ; and 
with  this  view  many  injure  themselves  by  exces- 
sive eating.  Without  enlarging  upon  the  bad 
results  of  this  practice,  I venture  to  say  that 
were  the  real  truth  known,  it  would  be  found  that 
a considerable  number  of  the  cases  of  puerperal 
convulsions  were  the  result  either  of  over-feeding 
or  of  eating  indigestible  food  ; to  the  same  cause 
may  be  attributed  the  inllammatory  attacks  botli 
liefore  and  after  labour,  and  many  other  of  the 
inconveniences  from  which  pregnant  women 
suiter. 

That  the  practice  is  a mistaken  one  has  hecn 
clearly  shown  l)y  the  circumstances  related  as 
occurring  in  the  (^ueen  Charlotte’s  f^ying-in  Hos- 
pital. 

In  some  instances  it  is  necessary  tliat  increased 
food  and  tonic  medicines  should  be  given  to  sus- 
tain the  gradual  diminution  of  strength  which 
takes  place  in  pregnant  women,  otherwise  their 
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systems  miglit  not  be  able  to  support  the  lives  of 
themselves  ami  their  offspring.*  In  these  cases 
medical  aid  should  he  sought,  nor  can  any 
one  ho  justified  in  following  the  advice  of  women 
or  uneducated  persons  in  cases  where  life  mav  he 
at  stake.  I have  seen  emaciation  occurring  and 
women  sinking,  from  what  was  supposed  to  he 
simple  debility,  all  the  most  nutritious  food 
l)cing  given,  and  yet  the  strength  continuing  to 
fail,  in  consequence,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  not 
of  weakness  hut  of  plethora,  and  this  not  in  a 
single  instance  only. 

These  instances,  and  others  which  cccur  during 
pregnancy,  are  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  want 
of  interference  by  the  legislature,  to  prevent  wo- 
men and  ignorant  practitioners  giving  attendance 
in  midwifeiy. 

There  is  no  accounting  for  the  infatuation 
which  induces  women,  at  other  times  apparently 
possessing  excellent  judgment,  to  put  themselves 
in  tlie  hands  of  uneducated  pretenders,  and  to 
suffer  themselves  to  he  misled  by  certain  vague 
theories,  and  a mysterious  afl’ectation  of  wisdom 


* III  many  instances  1 have  luiown  tlie  fir.st  sign  of  pregnancy 
to  he  the  loss  of  general  health,  or  ahsorptiou  of  fat,  even  heforc 
other  eireninstanees  proved  it,  the  linger  rings  being  nmch  looser 
than  usual  upon  the  fingers,  and  sometimes  dropping  off. 
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which  seems  to  captivate  the  fancy  ; still  more 
extraordinary  is  it,  that  men,  and  moreover  aflec- 
tionate  hushauds,  should  deliberately  trust  their 
wives  to  the  treatment  of  such  persons.  They 
promise  themselves,  no  doubt,  that  should  any 
apparent  danger  arise,  medical  assistance  can  he 
summoned.  But  let  them  take  waniiug  from  the 
many  cases  which  occur  to  every  experienced 
practitioner,  where  the  unhappy  patient  dies  un- 
der the  sufferings  of  labour  needlessly  protracted  ; 
or,  when  all  danger  is  seemingly  over,  sinks  un- 
der the  attack  of  some  neglected  or  undetected 
disease. 

No  praise  can  he  too  great  for  the  coroners  of 
the  metropolitan  county,  wdio  have  made  it  a rule  to 
hold  inquests  on  tlie  bodies  of  all  women  wdio  die 
in  childbed  when  attended  by  females,  unless  cer- 
tificates fifun  qualified  practitioners  are  produced 
to  the  district  registrar.  If  death  ensues  under 
surgical  operation  in  the  hands  of  an  empiric,  he  is 
exposed  to  the  penalties  of  the  lawq  and  surelv  the 
same  protection  should  he  extended  to  women 
under  the  operation  of  delivery,  where  the  attend- 
ant is  frequently  placed  in  a more  critical  position 
than  even  in  the  severest  operations  of  surgery. 

But  not  only  do  husbands  trust  the  lives  of 
their  wives  to  these  ignorant  persons,  hut  to  their 
care  also  do  they  commit  their  children,  and  too 
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ofterij  it  need  scfircely  be  said,  do  they  see  cause 
to  repent  of  their  folly  ; when  they  hnd  diseases 
rendered  incurable,  and  the  constitution  perma- 
nently injured,  by  the  quackery  of  an  ignorant 
attendant,  in  cases  which  require  the  utmost  care 
of  an  enlightened  and  experienced  practitioner. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  a prejudice  in  the 
public  mind  against  the  prosecution  of  those  who, 
possessing  no  ijualilication,  are  instrumental  in 
the  deaths  of  their  fellow-creatures  ; if  brought  to 
trial,  they  are  always  acquitted. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a power  vested  in  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  to  prosecute  those  who 
exercise  the  practice  of  medicine  with  pharmacy 
without  their  licence,  and  until  the  medical  jrro- 
fession  was  placed  by  the  late  government  in  the 
unsettled  state  in  which  it  now  remains,  much 
benefit  was  derived  fi'om  it ; but  no  means  are 
nmv  adopted  to  check  the  presiunptiou  of  the 
host  of  illegal  practitioners  who  infest  the  metro- 
polis, and  who,  day  by  day,  defy  the  law  in  exer- 
cising homoeopatby,  hydropathy,  mesmerism,  Ac. 

The  next  subject  that  calls  for  observation  is 
the  period  of  pregnancy,  at  the  termination  of 
which  the  foetus,  having  arrived  at  maturity,  is 
expelled  from  the  uterus,  and  from  that  time  is 
dependent  upon  the  assistance  of  others  for  all 
its  wants  ; sometimes  it  comes  into  the  world  pre- 
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maturely,  and  at  others  is  erroneously  supposed 
to  he  premature,  owing  often  to  a want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  exact  time  of  utero-gestation. 

It  is  usual  to  consider  nine  months  as  the  pe- 
riod ; and  this  vague  sort  of  calculation  leads  to 
many  mistakes  and  misstatements  ; lor  it  often 
happens  that  women’s  own  accounts  are  listened 
to  and  beheved,  without  minute  impiiiy  of  any 
kind  being  instituted  ; a correct  knowledge,  how- 
ever, of  the  circumstances  ought  always  to  he 
obtained. 

The  delicacy  of  the  subject  renders  it  difficult 
in  some  cases  to  obtain  a true  account  of  the  first 
pregnancy,  but  if  any  annoyance  is  felt  at  tlie 
questions  which  it  is  necessaiy  to  ask,  it  may  ge- 
nerally be  attributed  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  proposed  to  the  patient.  On  no  occasion  is 
more  care  and  nicety  required ; and  J do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  by  proper  management  in 
this  most  delicate  of  all  subjects,  no  woman,  how- 
ever strong  her  feelings,  need  experience  tlie 
slightest  annoyance  even  at  the  most  intimate 
investigation. 

Tlie  duration  of  pregnancy  is  nine  (‘alcndar 
months  and  a week,  or  forty  weeks;  or,  if  calcu- 
lated by  days,  the  number  would  be  2H0.  There 
will  of  course  be  a variation  of  a day  or  two, 
according  to  the  months  that  are  included. 
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The  best  way  is  to  calculate  from  the  middle 
period,  or  a fortnight  after  menstruation.  In 
some  few  instances  I have  known  labour  pro- 
tracted until  the  last  day  on  which  it  could  hap- 
pen, or  nearly  ten  months  from  the  time  of  the 
last  menstrual  period,  showing  that  pregnancy 
had  not  occurred  until  the  day  before  the  next 
menstruation  would  have  taken  place.* 

The  period  of  quickening  may  be  relied  on  to 
a certain  extent,  but  is  generally  only  a guide  in 
conjunction  with  other  circumstances  ; certainly 
it  should  not  be  considered  alone. 

The  time  of  quickening  is  about  four  months 
from  the  beginning  of  pregnancy. 

It  may  happen  a little  earlier  or  a little  later, 
and  it  may  take  place  in  the  same  person  earlier 
in  one  pregnancy  than  in  another. 

No  children  live  unless  they  have  completed 
the  seventh  month  of  gestation. 

They  may  survive  a few  hours,  or  even  a day 
or  two,  but  then  they  become  exhausted  and  die. 
If  born  after  the  seventh  month  the  chances  are 
in  favour  of  their  living,  but  great  care  and 
attention  to  feeding  and  to  warmth  is  called  for, 
or  inevitably  they  will  not  survive. 

* It  is  pi'obalile  (hat  cases  similar  to  these  have  given  rise  to 
the  supjiositiou,  that  gestation  can  he  jn'otracted,  or,  rather,  that 
pregnancy  continues  more  than  forty  weeks. 
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The  means  used  to  cause  women  to  continue 
with  their  pregnancy  when  habit  and  other 
causes  liave  appeared  to  render  it  hopeless,  are 
now  so  well  understood  and  successfully  applied, 
that  it  is  hut  seldom  they  fail  to  promote  this 
most  desirable  object. 

The  oftener  abortion  or  premature  labour 
occurs,  the  more  difficult  mil  he  the  prevention 
in  future ; but  the  various  causes  of  these  occur- 
rences, the  states  of  system  of  women  who  suffer 
from  them,  the  condition  of  the  ova  themselves, 
have  of  late  years  been  so  scientifically  stiuhed, 
and  with  such  good  effects,  that  I trust,  should  I 
at  any  time  record  the  cases  that  have  come  un- 
der my  care,  1 may  be  able  to  show  that  they  are 
equally  under  medical  control  with  any  other 
more  ordinary  complaints  to  which  the  human 
frame  is  liable. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

INFANT  AT  BIRTH. 

Immediately  after  the  birth  of  a prematurely 
horn  child,  care  should  be  taken  to  procure  a wet- 
nurse,  or  some  woman  with  a very  small  nipple  to 
suckle  it. 

The  nurse  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  child 
may  immediately  he  nourished  by  natural  food, 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  the  mo- 
ther’s milk ; and  one  with  small  nipples  should 
he  procured,  because  if  they  are  large  the  child 
will  not  be  able  to  enclose  them  within  its  lips. 

There  is  a prejudice  in  favour  of  children  horn 
at  seven  months  living,  and  against  the  surviving 
of  eight  mouths’  children  : this,  however,  is  totally 
unfounded,  for  it  is  a fact  ascertained  beyond 
doubt,  that  the  seven  months’  child  has  a 
less  chance  of  living  than  that  born  at  eight 
months,  and  the  latter  less  than  the  child  at  the 
full  period  ; hut  with  care,  both  the  seventh  and 
eighth  months’  child  will  he  equally  likely  to 
live. 

The  following  touching  description  of  the  con- 
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(litioD  of  the  new-horn  infant  is  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Combe.  “ In  one  instant  it  is  teansferred 
from  unconscious  repose,  solitude,  darkness  to  life, 
and  light  and  action.  Drom  being  surrounded  by 
a bland  fluid,  of  unvarying  warmth,  it  passes  at 
once  to  the  rude  contact  of  an  ever  changing  and 
colder  air,  and  to  a harder  pressure,  even  from  the 
softest  clothing,  than  it  ever  before  sustained. 
Previously  nourished  by  the  mother’s  blood,  it 
must  now  seek  and  digest  its  own  food,  and  throw 
out  its  own  waste.  The  blood,  once  purifled  and 
restored  through  means  of  the  mother’s  system, 
must  now  he  oxygenated  by  the  child’s  own  lungs. 
The  animal  heat  once  supplied  it  from  another 
source,  must  now  be  elaborated  by  the  actions  of 
its  own  organs.  Formerly  defended  from  injury 
by  the  mother’s  sensations  and  watchfulness,  its 
own  nerves  must  now  receive  and  communicate 
the  impressions  made  by  external  objects ; through 
its  smile  or  its  cries,  it  must  now  announce  to  her 
ear,  and  reveal  to  her  judgment,  its  safety  or  its 
danger ; and  if  any  of  these  important  changes 
flxil  to  take  place  in  due  time  and  order,  its  life 
may  fall  a sacrifice.” 

Supposing  now  the  infant  fairly  launched  into 
ihe  world,  the  next  point  that  claims  our  atten- 
tion is  its  proper  noiuishment.  And  here  it  is 
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impossible  to  impress  too  urgently  upon  the 
minds  of  mothers,  the  importance  of  attending 
strictly  to  the  course  which  nature  points  out 
for  their  guidance ; any  deviation  from  this,  ex- 
cept under  peculiar  circumstances,  if  it  does  not 
actually  shorten  the  life  of  the  child,  would  most 
likely  materially  affect  its  general  health  and  pro- 
gi'oss  towards  a state  of  manhood.  It  will  he  ob- 
served that  the  skin  of  the  child  thus  suddenly 
exposed  for  the  first  time  to  the  eflect  of  the  at- 
mosphere. is  extremely  tender,  and  it  may  fairly 
be  concluded  that  the  internal  membranes  are 
equally  so,  and  liable  to  suffer  from  irritating  and 
improper  food. 

The  first  object  of  nurses,  after  having  clothed 
the  child,  is  to  put  into  its  mouth  either  some 
castor  oil,  or  some  butter  and  sugar ; the  first 
is  used  by  nurses  who  wait  upon  people  of 
the  better  ranks  of  life,  the  latter  amongst  the 
lower  orders;  both  of  them  act  as  purgatives,  and 
in  that  view  they  are  given,  in  order  to  remove  the 
meconium  which  the  intestines  contain  at  birth. 

As  this  practice  is  generally  productiveof  neither 
good  nor  harm,  it  has  been  permitted,  and  is  a 
matter  of  as  regular  arrangement  as  any  connected 
with  a lying-in  room,  but  under  only  one  circum- 
stance is  it  really  necessary,  and  that  is,  when  the 
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mother  of  the  child,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
is  unahle  to  suckle  it. 

The  milk  that  is  first  secreted  is  thin  and  wa- 
tery, and  acts  as  a purgative  upon  the  infant’s 
bowels,  hy  wliich  the  meconium  is  removed;  after 
the  fii'st  day  or  two  it  no  longer  has  this  (|ualitv, 
hut  is  simply  the  natural  and  heautifullv  adapted 
food  of  the  infant. 

If  the  mother  suckles  her  child,  there  is  no  need 
of  artificial  purgatives  ; if  not,  then  a small  quan- 
tity of  oil  is  of  service,  as  the  milk  from  a wet 
nurse’s  breast  no  longer  continues  to  he  purgative, 
for  she  necessarily  will  have  been  delivered  some 
three  or  four  weeks  previously  to  the  birth  of  the 
child  she  is  engaged  to  suckle 

The  next  object  of  nurses  is  to  pour  down  the 
child’s  throat  some  kind  of  Ibod,  generally  that 
which  it  has  the  greatest  difficultv  in  di- 
gesting ; gntel  is  commonly  cho.sen,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  produce  llatulence,  oppression,  and 
pain.  Hence  the  infant  is  constantly  complain- 
ing, and  a (piatitity  of  dill-wator,  which  always  is 
to  he  seen  in  a lying-in  room,  is  added  to  the 
still  undigested  gruel.  At  length  the  child  be- 
comes purged,  or  vomiting  relieves  it  I'rom  its 
troubles:  this  process  is  again  and  agiiin  repeated 
until  the  mother’s  milk  is  secreted,  and  the  child 
obtains  that  food  which  nature  has  prepared  for  it, 
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and  wliich  alone,  without  failing,  always  agrees 
with  its  power  of  digestion  but  here  again  is 
nature  often  interfered  with.  The  nurse  imagines 
that  the  child  does  not  get  enough,  or  that  too 
frequent  an  application  to  the  hi'east  must  fatigue 
the  mother,  or  that  she  ought  not  to  he  disturbed 
from  her  sleep  ; and  on  one  or  other  of  these  pre- 
tences she  repeats  the  gruel  discipline,  succeeded 
by  tlie  same  train  of  symptoms,  until  at  length 
the  child  becomes  emaciated  and  suffers  from  con- 
stant diarrhoea  : the  mother,  from  disturbance  at 
night,  owing  to  tlie  cries  of  the  child,  becomes  ill, 
and  the  medical  man  is  told  that  the  mother  is 
unable  to  nurse ; perhaps  he  is  imposed  upon  by 
the  combined  assurances  of  hotli  nurse  and 
mother,  for  she,  poor  thing ! believes  what  the 
nurse  tells  her,  and  with  tearful  eyes  expresses 
her  conviction  that  she  has  not  enough  milk. 

To  those  experienced  in  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery all  these  difficulties  will  he  got  over.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  assure  the  mother  that  her 
power  to  suckle  is  good,  and  to  insist  upon  the 
child  having  no  artificial  food,  and  the  natural 
process  of  nutrition  is  again  established,  'flic 
mind  of  the  mother  becomes  easy,  her  milk  re- 

* I only  refer  (o  tlic  Inrgcr  numlKT  of  onlinary  nurses  r 
(licrc  are  many  nurses  in  London  wlio  may  fully  lie  relied  on  for 
their  ability  m the  care  of  children. 
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tui'iis  in  ample  quantities,  and  the  child  begins 
once  more  to  thrive ; nor  probably  would  it  ever 
have  failed  to  do  so,  except  for  the  mistaken  inter- 
ference of  the  monthly  nurse. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  irritability  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  a newly-born  infant,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  readiness  with 
which  aphthous  spots  appear  in  the  mouth  and 
fauces,  indeed  throughout  the  whole  canal  ; and 
these  will  always  be  produced  by  feeding  the 
child  with  gruel  or  other  unnatural  food.  This 
complaint  is  known  by  the  name  of  “ thrush,”  and 
is  often  spoken  of  by  nurses  as  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  young  mothers  are  alarmed  at  it ; 
although  in  truth  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  conse- 
quence in  tlie  greater  number  of  cases. 

The  disease  (if  it  can  he  called  so)  consists  in 
certain  little  elevated  spots  of  a redder  colour 
than  that  of  mucous  membrane  generally  ; these 
become  little  pustules,  and  leave  upon  the  surface 
small  ulcers  having  a white  deposit  upon  each, 
which  nature  secretes,  in  order  to  defend  the  de- 
nuded spot  from  the  irritation  of  food  as  it  passes 
to  the  stomach. 

It  is  thought  highly  necessary  by  nurses  that 
the  “ thrush”  should  “ pass  through  the  child 
that  is,  that  every  part  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
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intestine  should  he  affected  by  it,  and  that  the 
nates  should  partake  of  the  same  irritation. 
Nothing  of  course  can  he  so  absurd  as  this:  it 
would  be  well  if  the  absurdity  were  confined  to 
these  notions,  hut  unhappily  a great  many  nurses 
actually  proceed  to  wipe  off  the  crusts,  as  they 
call  it,  two  or  three  times  a day ; by  which  pro- 
cess the  sores  are  denuded  and  made  liable  to  be 
irritated  by  anything  taken  into  the  chihhs  mouth. 

After  tlie  birth  of  a child,  it  should  be  allowed  to 
sleep  for  any  length  of  time  that  it  may  be  inclined, 
and  no  immediate  necessity  exists  for  food,  either 
artificial  or  from  the  breast  ; indeed,  had  its  birth 
taken  place  unattended  by  the  refinements  of 
society,  food  could  not  have  been  provided  for  it 
until  the  secretion  of  the  milk.  It  will,  however, 
be  better  to  allow  the  child  to  suck  within  twentv- 
four  hours,  in  order  that  it  may  become  fami- 
liar with  the  process,  and  also  that  encouragement 
may  be  given  to  the  secretion  of  milk.  It  tends 
also  to  relieve  after  pains,  which  sometimes  give 
much  uneasiness. 

The  secretion  of  milk  is  sometimes  deferred 
until  the  end  of  the  third  day  ; and  I have  known 
in  many  instances  children  to  go  entirelv  without 
food  until  that  time  without  any  inconvenience  ; 
but  this  is  not  always  desirable,  ajul  provided  the 
child’s  natural  I'ood  is  imitated  as  far  as  possible. 
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no  ham  will  result  from  a little  artificial  nourish- 
ment. The  nearest  approach  to  the  mother’s  milk 
is  made  by  a mixture  of  cow’s  milk  and  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  equal  parts  of  each.  This 
should  be  taken  by  suction,  and  the  child  should 
not  he  urged  to  take  more  than  it  is  willing  to 
swallow  of  its  owm  accord. 

There  are  two  modes  by  which  children  are  at- 
tempted to  be  brought  up — the  one  by  natural 
means,  the  other  by  the  sole  use  of  artificial  food  ; 
under  the  fomer  they  are  almost  sure  to  thrive, 
the  latter  is  invariably  doubtful,  almost  always  a 
failure,  and  very  frequently  the  cause  of  death. 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall  says,  that  he  “ made  a point 
of  ascertaining  the  mortality  amongst  dry-nursed 
children,  and  that  it  amounts  to  seven  in  ten.  In 
the  country  it  is  somewliat  less.” 

The  artificial  means  that  are  employed,  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  inclination  or  the  prejudice  of  the 
nurse  or  the  mother ; but  in  the  greater  number 
of  instances  the  character  of  the  food  chosen  is 
directly  at  variance  with  what  naUire  dictates. 

The  better  kinds  of  food  are  those  that  most 
nearly  resemble  the  mother’s  milk,  and  they  consist 
of  cows’,  of  asses’,  or  of  goats’  milk.  On  vegetable 
food,  a toothless  child,  even  if  it  lives,  is  never 
satisfactorily  reared  ; it  either  produces  dyspepsia 
and  fever,  or  diarrhoea,  emaciation,  and  dcatli. 
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Under  this  head  are  comprised  the  whole  race  of 
what  is  called  “ farinaceous  food,”  such  as  hiscuit 
powder,  baked  flour,  and  grael,  arrowroot,  bar- 
ley food,  and  bread  in  various  forms.  These,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  are  totally  unfitted  for  the  infant’s 
stomach,  whose  capability  of  digesting  food  is 
only  adapted  to  the  bland  fluid  which  its  mother’s 
breast  secretes,  and  which  requires  hut  little  effort 
to  convert  it  into  blood. 

After  all,  no  imitation  can  he  expected  to  pos- 
sess the  same  nutritious  powers  as.  that  which 
nature  affords  in  the  milk  of  the  mother,  so 
beautifully  adapted  to  the  purpose.  “ In  some 
very  northern  parts  of  the  world,”  says  Dr. Marshall 
Hall,  “ as  those  of  Greenland  and  the  neighbouring 
country  of  the  Esquimaux,  the  breast  appears  to 
he,  in  the  strictest  propriety  of  speech,  the  only 
food  that  nature  has  provided  for  infants,  inso- 
much that  whenever  a suckling  mother  hajtpens 
to  die,  her  infant  is  buried  with  her.” 

“ Experience,”  (one  would  hope),  says  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall,  “ having  demonstrated  the  ineffi- 
cacy of  hard  and  coarse  diet,  which  nature  has  so 
spaiiugly  dealt  out,  it  is  esteemed  an  act  of  com- 
passion to  put  na  end  to  an  infant’s  sufferings,  by 
plunging  it  into  the  sea.” 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  FOOD. 

The  food  of  man  is  derived  both  from  the  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdom ; and  it  has  of  late 
been  shown,  by  Liebig’s  analysis,  that  the  chyme 
formed  from  each  of  them  contains  very  nearly 
the  same  principles. 

The  essential  ingredients  of  all  food  are  certain 
chemical  principles  called  fibrin,  albumen,  gelatin, 
oil,  gluten,  and  sugar,  either  in  combination  or 
alone.  It  was  said  by  Hippocrates  “ that  there 
are  many  lands  of  aliments,  but  that  there  is  at 
the  same  time  but  one  aliment;”  and  the  discovery 
of  Liebig  goes  far  to  coulirm  this. 

It  is  related  by  Mr.  Mayo,  that  when  Dr. 
Franklin  was  a journeyman  printer,  ho  lived  for  a 
fortnight  upon  bread  and  water,  at  the  rate  of  ten 
pennyworth  of  bread  a week,  and  that  he  found 
himself  stout  and  healthy  with  this  diet. 

Sir  John  Pringle  knew  a lady,  then  ninety 
years  of  age,  who  cat  only  the  luirc  fat  of  meat. 

The  Laplander  feeds  exclusively  on  animal 
food,  the  Hindoo  on  vegetable  diet. 
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Dr.  Prout*  says,  “ that  all  organised  bodies 
contain  one  or  more  of  three  staminal  principles, 
viz.  the  saccharine,  the  oleaginous,  and  the  albu- 
minous. 

Tlie  saccharine,  in  which  are  included  sugar, 
starch,  and  gum,  &c.,  are  chiefly  obtained  Ifom 
vegetables.  The  oleaginous  are  obtained  from 
animals  as  well  as  vegetables,  and  may  he  found 
in  various  states  of  consistence. 

“ Albumen  is  obtained  from  animal  bodies  in 
conjunction  with  gelatin  and  fibrin,  and  it  con- 
tains a fourth  principle,  called  azote.  The  pro- 
portions of  gelatin,  albumen,  and  fibrin,  are  found 
to  he  very  different  in  different  animal  bodies,  and 
in  the  several  parts  of  the  same  body  : thus  fibrin 
is  the  principal  part  of  muscle,  gelatin  of  the 
skin,  and  albumen  is  in  the  greatest  quantity  in 
other  parts.” 

mixture  of  two  at  least  of  these  staminal 
principles  is  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  life, 
as  proved  by  Majendie,  who  found  that  a dog 
fed  upon  sugar  alone,  or  upon  gum,  or  upon 
butter,  seemed  at  first  to  thrive,  hut  in  a few  days 
it  began  to  fall  away,  became  emaciated,  and 
died  ; he  supposed  that  this  was  the  result  of  the 
want  of  azote  in  the  food.  l\lr.  Mayo  thinks  it 
was  owing  to  the  singleness  or  concentratedness 
* Bridgewater  Treatise. 
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of  tlie  aliment,  but  Dr.  Prout  attributes  it  to  the 
want  of  combination  of  anotber,  or  of  both  tbe 
other  staminal  principles  of  food. 

Neither  sugar  nor  gum,  -which  are  the  pabulum 
of  vegetables,  will  alone  sustain  life,  nor  will  albu- 
men and  gelatine,  when  uncombined  with  other 
matter:  and  these  bear  the  same  relation  to  animal 
bodies,  that  sugar  and  gum  have  to  vegetables; 
but  albumen,  combined  with  a very  minute  pro- 
portion of  osmazone  (wbicli  gives  the  flavour  to 
meat),  will  sustain  life  for  any  length  of  time. 

Dr.  Prout  says,  that  as  all  the  more  perfect 
organised  beings  feed  on  other  organised  beings, 
their  food  must  necessarily  consist  of  one  or  more 
of  these  three  staminal  principles  of  organization. 
Hence,  it  not  only  follows  that  in  the  more  per- 
fect animals  all  tbe  antecedent  labour  of  preparing 
these  compounds  de  novo  is  avoided,  but  that  a 
diet,  to  be  complete,  must  contain  more  or  less  of 
all  tbe  three  staminal  principles  : such  at  least 
must  be  the  diet  of  the  higher  classes  of  animals, 
and  especially  of  man. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  doubted  that  many  animals 
on  an  emergency  have  the  power  of  forming 
chyle  from  one  of  these  classes  of  aliments ; but 
that  any  of  the  bigber  animals  can  be  so  nourished 
for  a length  of  time,  is  exceedingly  improbable. 
Nay,  if  we  may  judge  from  what  is  known  by  ob- 
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servation,  as  well  as  by  experiments  of  physiolo- 
gists upon  food,  we  are  led  to  the  02)posite 
conclusion,  namely,  that  the  more  perfect  animals 
could  not  exist  on  one  class  of  aliments  ; hut  that 
a mixture  of  two  at  least,  if  not  of  three  staminal 
principles,  is  necessary  to  form  an  alimentai’y 
compound  well  adapted  to  their  use. 

“ This  view  of  the  nature  of  aliments  is  singu- 
larly illustrated  and  maintained  hy  the  familiar 
instance  of  the  composition  of  milk  : all  other 
matters  appropriated  by  animals  as  food,  exist 
for  themselves,  or  for  the  use  of  the  vegetable  or 
animal,  of  which  they  form  a constituent  part. 
But  milk  is  designed  and  prepared  hy  nature  ex- 
pressly as  food ; and  it  is  the  only  material 
throughout  the  range  of  organization  that  is  so 
prepared.  In  milk,  therefore,  we  shall  expect  to 
find  a model  of  what  an  alimentary  substance 
ought  to  he  ; a kind  of  prototype,  as  it  were,  of 
nutritious  materials  in  general.  Now  every  sort 
of  milk  that  is  known  is  a mixture  of  the  three 
staminal  principles  we  have  described  ; in  other 
words,  milk  always  contains  a saccharine  jn’inciple, 
a hutyraccous  or  oily  principle,  and  a caseous  or 
strictly  speaking  an  albuminous  principle.  Thougli 
in  the  milk  of  different  animals  these  three  sta- 
miual  principles  exist  in  endless  modilied  forms, 
and  in  very  dilferent  proportions,  yet  neither  of 
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the  three  is  at  present  known  to  he  entirely 
wanting  in  the  milk  of  any  animal. 

“ Of  all  the  evidences  of  design  in  the  whole 
order  of  nature,  milk  affords  one  of  the  most  un- 
equivocal. No  one  can  for  a moment  douht  the 
object  for  which  this  valuable  fluid  is  prepared  ; 
no  one  can  douht  that  the  apparatus  for  the  secre- 
tion of  milk  arose  from  the  wishes  or  the  wants  of 
the  animal  possessing  the  apparatus,  or  from  any 
fancied  plastic  energy.  On  the  contrary,  the  ru- 
diments of  the  apparatus  for  the  secretion  of  milk 
must  have  actually  existed  in  the  body  of  the 
animal  ready  for  development,  before  the  animal 
could  have  felt  either  wants  or  desires.  In  short, 
it  is  manifest  that  tlie  apparatus  and  its  uses  were 
assigned  and  made  what  they  are,  by  the  great 
Creator  of  the  Universe  : and  on  no  other  suppo- 
sition can  their  use  ho  explained.” 

Ur.  Prout  proceeds  : “ The  composition  of  the 
substances  by  which  animals  are  usually  nou- 
rished, favours  the  mixture  of  the  primary  stami- 
nal  alimentaiy  principles,  since  most  of  these 
substances  arc  compounds  of  at  least  two  of  the 
staminal  principles. 

“ Thus,  most  of  the  gramineous  and  herbaceous 
matters  contain  the  saccharine  and  the  glutinous 
principles,  while  every  part  of  an  animal  contains 
at  least  glutin  and  oil.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  is 
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impossible  to  mime  a substance  constituting  tbe 
food  of  tbe  more  perfect  animals,  which  is  not  es- 
sentially a compound  of  at  least  two.  if  not  of  all 
the  three  great  principles. 

“ But  in  the  artilicial  food  of  man  we  see  this 
great  process  of  mixture  most  strongly  exempli- 
lied.  He,  dissatisfied  with  the  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  culls  from  every  source,  and, 
by  the  force  of  his  reason,  or  rather  by  his  in- 
stinct, forms  in  every  possible  manner  and  under 
every  disguise  the  same  great  alimentary  com- 
pound. This,  after  all  his  cooking  and  his  art, 
how  much  soever  he  may  be  disinclined  to  beheve 
it,  is  the  sole  object  of  his  labour,  and  the  more 
nearly  his  results  a,pproach  to  this  object  the 
more  nearly  do  they  approach  perfection. 

“ Even  in  the  utmost  refinements  of  his  luximy, 
and  in  his  choicest  delicacies,  the  same  great 
principle  is  attended  to  ; and  his  sugar  and  flour, 
his  eggs  and  butter,  in  all  their  various  forms 
and  combinations,  are  nothing  more  or  less  than 
disguised  imitations  of  the  great  alimeutaiw  pro- 
totype miUc,  as  furnished  to  him  by  nature.” 
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MAMM.E. 

Tpie  minute  structure  of  the  mammary  gland 
consists  of  about  twelve  ducts,  leading  from  the 
extremity  of  the  nipple  to  its  base,  and  there 
forming  a number  of  reservoirs  in  which  milk  is 
constantly  held  during  lactation,  to  supply  the  im- 
mediate wants  of  the  infant,  during  the  time  ne- 
cessary for  the  secretion  of  milk  after  it  has  been 
applied  to  the  breast,  and  to  induce  it  to  make 
exertion  in  sucking,  sufficient  to  obtain  tliat 
which  is  newly  secreted. 

It  is  very  likely  the  absence  of  milk  in  these 
reseiwoirs  which  causes  the  not  unfrequent  dis- 
inclination in  children  to  make  further  effort,  be- 
yond their  first  attempts  at  suction. 

These  are  much  larger  in  many  of  the  lower 
mammalia  than  they  are  in  the  human  female. 

From  each  reservoir  proceed  five  or  six 
branches  of  the  lactiferous  tubes;  each  of  those 
spreads  out  into  iimiimerahle  divisions,  greatly 
multiplied,  hut  much  diiiiiuislied  iir  size,  until 
they  ultimately  terminate  in  little  cells,  contained 
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in  minute  glandules,  of  which  the  mammary  gland 
is  composed. 

The  orifices  of  the  ducts  at  the  extremity  of  the 
nipples  are  smaller  in  size  than  the  ducts  them- 
selves. 

The  whole  of  the  ducts  and  cells  of  the  gland 
are  lined  with  a very  highly  vascular  mucous  mem- 
brane, wliich  during  pregnancy  secretes  the  clear 
mucus  that  is  seen  to  ooze  from  the  nipples. 

The  lactiferous  tubes  rarely  inosculate ; and 
hence,  in  the  first  place,  owing  to  their  vascularity, 
inflammation  supervenes  upon  the  slightest  irri- 
tation, and  owing  to  the  want  of  inosculation  no 
direct  means  are  afforded  by  collateral  branches 
for  their  relief,  when  an  accumulation  of  milk  oc- 
curs in  any  of  the  minute  ramifications. 

The  mammary  gland  itself  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  the  glandules  united  by  the  fibrous 
tissue  of  tlie  breast. 

At  the  time  of  pregnancy,  the  blood-vessels  sup- 
plying the  gland  become  much  enlarged,  and 
remain  so  during  lactation  ; their  minute  branches 
are  much  distributed  upon  the  cells.  They  con- 
vey the  blood  from  which  milk  is  secreted  by  the 
glandular  arraimement  of  the  breast,  and  from  the 
cells  the  milk  carried  by  the  tubes  to  the  ducts  of 
the  nipple. 

The  cells  are  copiously  supplied  with  absorbents. 
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wliicli,  by  removing  the  thinner  j^ortion  of  the 
milk,  render  it  more  consistent  and  nutritious ; 
they  serve  also  to  remove  the  milk  from  the  ves- 
sels during  a prolonged  absence  of  the  infant,  or 
when,  from  its  early  age  or  other  causes,  the 
quantity  secreted  is  more  than  the  child  can 
withdraw. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  children  are  affected 
hy  diarrhoea,  or  are  found  to  digest  the  milk  too 
readily  ; the  appetite  is  not  fully  appeased,  and  in 
consequence  they  are  almost  constantly  at  the 
breast : thus  the  milk  is  drawn  olf  and  hecoines 
food  for  the  child,  before  the  watery  parts  have 
time  to  be  absorbed  by  the  lacteals,  and  owing  to 
its  diluted  state  is  either  taken  up  too  quickly 
from  the  stomach,  or  passes  at  once  into  the 
bowels. 

A longer  interval  between  the  times  of  suckling 
will  in  general  bo  the  cure 

The  mammary  gland,  although  rudimentally 
formed  even  during  foetal  existence,  does  not  he- 
come  developed  until  about  the  thirteenth  year  of 
female  life;  it  then  gradually  enlarges  until  the 
twentieth  year,  when  it  attains  the  full  maturity  of 
its  virgin  state. 

Upon  the  occurrence  of  pregnancy,  pain  and 
enlargement  arc  perceived  in  the  gland;  the  blood- 
vessels increase  in  calibre,  and  the  arcohe  of  the 
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nipples,  whicli  before  have  been  of  a rose  tint, 
and  very  delicate,  become  dark  in  colour,  and 
owing  to  tbe  enlargement  of  the  papillse  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin  assumes  an  unusually  coarse 
appearance. 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  preg- 
nancy ; still,  like  almost  all  the  apparent  signs  of 
pregnancy,  it  does  not  by  itself  amount  to  certain 
proof;  the  concurrent  testimony  of  other  symp- 
toms is  rc(pnred,  in  order  to  justify  a decisive 
opinion;  for  in  many  instances  it  has  happened 
that  the  alteration  from  single  to  married  life  has 
produced  a similar  and  deceptive  change : and 
some  women  who  have  remained  single  longer 
than  the  usual  period  have  even  before  marriage 
exhibited  the  above  mentioned  discoloration  of 
the  nipples,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  married 
women  may  be  seen  with  tbe  rose-coloured  areolte 
even  after  the  production  of  children. 

In  old  age  the  mammary  gland  disappears  ; its 
place  being  supplied  with  adipose  tissue,  which 
still  maintains  the  form,  although  the  arrangement 
is  destroyed. 

On  the  lirst  appearance  of  the  secretion  of  milk 
after  labour,  tliere  is  generally  some  considera- 
ble excitement  of  system,  which  is  usually  re- 
commended to  be  treated  by  the  same  method 
in  all  instances.  That  the  proper  treatment, 
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however,  diflers  in  different  individinils,  that  it 
varies  in  the  same  person  under  a change  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  opposite  modes  of  treatment 
may  at  various  times  he  required,  every  day’s 
experience  more  fully  contii'ms. 

The  time  for  the  appearance  of  milk  varies 
considerably  in  different  persons.  It  often  appears 
as  early  as  twelve  hours,  frequently  not  until 
twenty-four,  and  very  often  it  does  not  become  se- 
creted until  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  termination  of  labour  ; the  “ third  day"  is 
considered  a critical  time,  as  being  that  on  which 
milk  is  first  secreted. 

Its  appearance  is  denoted  by  a pricking  sensa- 
tion and  heat  of  the  breast,  which  increases  to  po- 
sitive pain,  extending  under  the  arms ; the 
suction  of  the  child  at  once  brings  relief,  and  in 
a day  or  two  from  what  is  called  the  “height  of 
the  milk,"  the  process  of  lactation  is  fairly  esta- 
blished. 

The  use  of  pui'gatives  in  diminishing  not  only 
the  general  irritation  produced  throughout  the 
system,  during  the  commencement  of  the  secretion 
of  milk,  but  in  moderating  the  actual  quantity 
secreted,  is  evident ; but  it  is  frcapiently  lost  sight 
of  l)y  practitioners,  whose  object  simply  is  to 
empty  the  intestines  of  the  fajculent  matter  they 
contain. 
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This  is  no  doubt  very  necessary,  but  there  are 
other  points  of  equal  importance,  which  must  he 
effected  by  means  of  purgatives,  and  should  there- 
fore  be  kept  in  view  in  the  choice  of  tliem. 

Oleaginous  purgatives  arc  supposed  to  act  upon 
the  intestinal  canal  without  irritation,  and  on  this 
account  are  often  valuable  aperients. 

In  the  case  of  a weak  and  irritable  patient,  or 
one  in  Avhom  the  mucous  lining  of  the  intestine 
is  affected,  eitherby  common  inllammation,  or  the 
peculiar  irritation  of  dysentery,  oleaginous  pur- 
gatives should  certainly  be  preferred  ; for  the 
same  reasons  that,  after  operation  for  hernia,  it  is 
always  desirable  that  they  should  be  adininistered 
in  preference  to  others.  But  it  is  a great  mis- 
take to  employ  them  universally,  as  the  oidy  pur- 
gatives to  be  administered  after  labour. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  a woman  is  of  full  habit, 
and  that  upon  the  secretion  of  milk  her  pulse  be- 
comes full,  her  tongue  furred,  her  face  Hushed, 
and  the  skin  in  general  heated  and  dry  ; here 
oily  aperients  would  be  of  very  little  avail ; and 
should  they  be  administered  alone,  in  all  proba- 
bility these  symptoms  would  increase,  inllamma- 
tion would  supervene,  and  copious  bleeding  must 
be  resorted  to  to  save  her  from  destruction. 

To  prevent  this  result,  saline  purgatives  should 
invariably,  in  such  cases,  be  emploved ; their 
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w'ell-knovrn  effect  dictates  their  use  in  the  iustaiice 
of  plethora,  as  evidently  as  it  coutra-indicates  it 
in  that  of  emaciation  and  dehility. 

Saline  purgatives  cause  hquid  secretion  from 
the  glands  of  the  intestines  ; by  diminishing  in 
quantity  the  fluids  of  the  body,  they  tend  to 
lessen  inflammatory  action,  to  allay  excitement 
of  system,  and  effect  at  once  a reduction  of  the 
hardness  and  painful  distension  of  the  breasts. 

In  some  cases,  so  exhausted  from  constitu- 
tional causes  are  women  after  labour,  that  it  is 
advisable  to  prescril^e  tonic  purgatives,  such  as 
rhubarb,  combined  with  stimulants  and  aroma- 
tics, wliose  action  may  rather  promote  than  dimi- 
nish the  circulation.  Our  selection,  then,  of  pur- 
gatives, after  labour,  is  to  be  made  between  these 
three  kinds ; — 

The  simple  oily  aperient,  winch  only  acts  upon 
the  contents  of  the  intestines  as  it  passes  through 
them ; 

The  saline  aperient  that  moderates  tlic  circu- 
lation, tranqiiillises  tlie  system,  and  reduces  the 
quantity  of  milk,  tlius  preventing  inflammalion ; 

'J'he  tonic  and  at  the  same  time  stimulant  pur- 
gative, which  tends  to  increase  the  tone  of  the 
circulation. 

It  appears,  then,  that  tJic  use  of  purgatives  is 
of  no  small  imjiortancc,  and  acquires  a larger 
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sliare  of  attenlion  and  discrimination  than  is 
usnally  given  to  it  by  many  who  practise  mid- 
wifery. 

Tn  seven  ont  of  every  ten  cases  the  saline 
purgative  is  required,  and  tlie  more  extensive  use 
of  it  by  those  who  have  hitherto  administered 
none  hut  the  oily  hind,  will  he  found  to  produce 
these  beneficial  effects  : it  will  in  a groat  measure 
prevent  the  iuffammatory  attacks  which  now  con- 
tinuidly  happen,  and  inflamed  and  suppurating 
breasts  will  be  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence. 
At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  too  carefully  guard 
against  the  promiscuous  use  of  saline  purgatives ; 
valuable  as  they  are  in  cases  where  plethoric 
symptoms  are  to  be  reduced,  they  are  not  less 
mischievous  and  dangerous  in  the  opposite  con- 
dition of  debility. 

(,)n  the  third  day  from  labour,  a purgative  of 
some  kind  should  generally  be  given  : some  diffi- 
culty in  effecting  an  evacuation  will  frequently 
occur.  I am  then  in  the  habit  of  ordering  the 
repetition  of  the  purgative  every  lour  hours  until 
effect  is  produced  ; and  I usually  prefer  the  ordi- 
nary black  dose,  consisting  of  salts,  manna,  infu- 
sion and  tincture  of  senna,  with  or  without  am- 
monia, according  to  the  state  of  the  patient. 

Should  the  patient  be  desirous  of  suckling  her 
own  child,  this  dose  may  be  repeated  in  a day  or 
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two  , aftenvards,  unless  plethoric  symptoms  sliow 
tliemselves,  a milder  medicine,  such  as  castor  oil 
or  a Seidlitz  powder,  may  be  prescribed  daily  or 
every  other  morning,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
alimentary  canal. 

Where  the  mother  does  not  suckle  her  infant, 
it  will  he  advisable  to  repeat  the  above  dose  daily, 
until  the  secretion  of  milk  is  fairly  subsiding ; 
subsequently  it  may  be  taken  on  alternate  morn- 
ings, and  then  gradually  disused,  and  a pill  of 
colocynth  or  extract  of  jalap,  or  some  purgative 
of  this  nature,  mav  he  sid)stituted.  These, 
however,  must  he  avoided  during  the  first  fort- 
night after  labour.  They  principally  affect  the 
lower  bowels,  and  thus  tlie  irritation  would  lie 
extended  to  the  uterine  organs,  to  which  they  are 
contiguous,  and  wliich  require,  on  the  contrary, 
a soothing  treatment. 

In  ordinary  circumstances,  the  power  of  the 
child  in  sucking  is  snJficicnt  to  cause  a free 
escape  of  milk  from  the  nipple  ; hut  occusionallv, 
owing  to  the  feebleness  of  the  newly-born  infant, 
or  to  the  small  calibre  of  the  milk  tubes,  it  is  ex- 
tracted with  difficulty.  Here  it  will  he  necessary 
to  make  use  of  the  efforts  of  an  older  child,  and 
when  once  the  tubes  arc  emptied  the  milk  will 
continue  to  flow. 

Sometimes,  again,  the  nipple  has  been  so  enm- 
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pressed  Ijy  the  clothes,  that  a youug  infant  can- 
not elongate  it  so  as  to  obtain  a hold,  and  in  such 
case  it  may  he  ad^dsahle  to  have  recourse  to  the 
power  of  an  older  child. 

A certain  degree  of  tension,  causing  more  or 
less  pain  from  the  accumulation  of  milk,  is 
always  to  be  considered  as  a sign  of  health  ; for, 
like  other  secretions  of  the  body,  if  inflammatory 
action  is  going  on,  or  any  febrile  excitement  more 
than  usual  after  labour,  the  secretion  of  milli;  will 
he  retarded.  Indeed,  the  prolonged  or  total  ab- 
sence of  milk  calls  for  great  caution  in  the  treat- 
ment. Some  women,  it  is  true,  never  have  milk  ; 
but  these  are  rare  cases.  I liave  known  instances 
in  which  no  symptoms  of  even  an  attempt  at  the 
formation  of  milk  were  perceived  by  the  patient 
after  any  of  her  labours,  and  others  where  the 
milk  secreted  amounted  only  to  a few  drops ; in 
all  these  cases  the  mammte  were  but  imperfectly 
developed.  The  subjects  were,  in  other  respects, 
healthy,  nor  have  their  labours  been  attended 
with  any  untoward  results. 

^Yith  regard  to  the  propriety  of  mothers  suck- 
ling their  own  children  there  can  be  but  one  opi- 
nion, except  where  they  are  compelled  to  relin- 
quish it  by  causes  f)vcr  which  thev  have  no 
control. 

It  is  too  generally  asserted  by  writers  on  this 
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subject,  that  women  arc  induced  to  neglect  this 
duty  to  suit  their  own  convenience,  and  to  avoid 
the  restraint  which  it  imposes  ; but  I do  not  he- 
sitate to  say  sucli  conduct  is  by  no  means  gene- 
ral ; and  that  even  when  common  observation  in- 
dicates the  propriety  of  forbearance  on  their  OAvn 
account,  it  is  difficult  to  impress  this  necessity 
upon  them  even  by  the  strongest  medical  autho- 
rity ; and  this  is  found  in  all  ranks  of  societv. 

A great  many  of  the  impediments  to  a healthy 
and  satisfactory  suckling  arise  fi’om  the  over 
refinements  of  living ; and  to  these  may  be  attri- 
buted not  only  the  local  difficulties,  but  those 
which  are  caused  by  constitutional  derangement. 

During  the  process  of  lactation,  women  ar(' 
subject  to  few  casual  illnesses  of  importance, 
except  such  as  may  be  induced  by  improper 
suckling;  and  it  is  no  small  encouragement  to 
undertake  an  office,  the  evident  tendency  of  which 
is  to  preserv'C  the  female  in  a state  of  health. 

If  the  mother  is  strong  and  healthy,  and  the 
mamma!  well  developed,  she  ought  decidedlv  to 
suckle  her  infant ; and  to  continue  to  do  so,  until 
the  state  of  the  child  denotes  that  if  no  longo'r 
requires  that  kind  of  nourishment,  or  until  she 
begins  to  suffer  and  becomes  weakened  from  tlu! 
effect  of  the  secretion  of  milk,  'riicrc  may,  how- 
ever, be  causes  of  a local  or  constitutional  charac- 
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ter  which  may  render  her  totally  unfit  to  under- 
take the  office  of  nourishing  her  infant. 

Tliere  may  be  actual  disease,  or  such  a state  of 
health  as  to  render  the  mother  liable,  with  the 
least  additional  loss  of  general  power,  to  pulmo- 
nary attacks  : in  such  a case  notliing  should  in- 
duce her  to  suckle. 

In  women  who  have  glandular  enlargements  in 
the  neck,  it  is  always  found  that  suckling  in- 
creases the  disease  ; as  would  anything  that  re- 
duces the  sti’ength,  and  causes  additional  irrita- 
tion to  the  already  irritated  glands. 

The  treatment  for  such  cases  would  be  to 
uphold  the  system  by  tonics  and  increased  diet ; 
and  to  forbid  the  iiidulgeuce  of  any  habit,  or  any 
kind  of  exertion,  that  would  tend  to  weaken  the 
enfeebled  constitution.  Suckling,  under  such 
circumstances,  would  be  evidently  improper. 

If  there  is  general  debility  witbout  local  symp- 
toms, it  would,  again,  be  equally  unwise  to 
suckle  ; for,  althougb  local  evidences  of  disease 
may  be  absent  at  the  commencement  of  suckling, 
the  drain  made  upon  the  system  will  in  all  pro- 
bability call  forth  latent  complaints. 

Often  nature  seems  to  provide  for  her  own 
security,  and  refuses  to  aid  the  mother’s  determi- 
nation to  suckle  ; the  power  to  secrete  a sufficient 
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sujjply  of  millv  fails,  ami  the  attempt  is  necessa- 
rily abandoned. 

But  exceptions  are  met  with  ; and  in  cases  of 
debility  more  milk  will  he  secreted  by  some 
women  than  can  be  consumed,  and  a woman  is, 
under  these  circumstances,  vulgarly  said  to  “ run 
to  milk she  becomes  dreadfully  emaciated,  but 
as  long  as  the  child  thrives  she  is  insensible  to 
her  own  condition,  and  delighting  in  the  progress 
it  makes,  is  induced  to  persist,  till  at  length  the 
actual  appearance  of  thsease  compels  attention  to 
her  state,  and  medical  aid  is  sought  for  when  too 
late  to  be  of  use. 

In  some  women  the  qiKuitili/  of  milk  is  defi- 
cient, in  others  qualUy.  There  may  be  a copious 
supply,  and  yet  the  child  who  imbibes  it  may  not 
be  nourished ; so  that  a large  supply  of  milk 
affords  no  certain  proof  that  the  child  is  well 
provided  for. 

The  recuiTence  of  pregnancy  at  an  early 
period  of  lactation,  occasions  a diminution  of  the 
secretion ; and  at  a later  period,  a total  cessation 
of  it. 

It  is  not  often  that  pregnancy  occurs  during 
the  early  time  of  suckling,  especially  in  women 
whose  supply  of  milk  is  copious  and  in  all  re- 
.spects  healthy. 

The  menstrual  discharge  docs  not  usually  ap- 
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pear  till  the  period  when  nature  indicates  that 
she  has  done  her  part,  and  that  the  child  must 
seek  its  food  elsewhere ; and  almost  always  when 
a menstrual  discharge  appears,  pregnancy  super- 
venes. The  breasts  have  ceased  their  healthy 
secretion  of  milk,  and  the  uterus  in  consequence 
has  become  fit  for  conception. 

When  women  menstruate  during  lactation,  the 
milk  usually  undergoes  at  the  period  a certiiin 
change  which  sometimes,  though  rarely,  has  an 
injurious  eflect  upon  the  child. 

Hence,  in  the  choice  of  a wet  nurse  it  is  always 
considered  desirable  to  procure  one  whose  men- 
strual periods  do  not  occm  during  lactation. 

Amongst  the  local  preventives  to  suckhng 
the  most  frequent  is  the  occurrence  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  breast,  followed  by  abscess ; this  is 
generally  the  result  either  of  soreness  of  the 
nipples,  which  through  the  pain  attending  it  pre- 
vents the  mother  from  permitting  the  child  to 
suck  sufliciently  to  exhaust  the  millv  tubes,  and 
thus  they  become  chsteuded  and  inflamed  ; or  it 
may  arise  from  some  prolonged  inteiwal  between 
the  applications  of  the  child  to  the  breast,  or 
i'rom  the  accidental  accumulation  of  coagulated 
milk  in  the  tubes. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  stays  and  other 
clothing,  the  nipple  is  so  flattened  that  it  is,  as 
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has  before  been  mentioned,  with  difiicnity  ele- 
vated from  the  breast,  and  the  skin  in  the  folds 
formed  by  this  process  of  flattening  is  of  coui'se 
very  tender;  the  drawing  out  of  the  nipple  pro- 
duces cracks  or  fissures,  and  these  are  often  most 
troublesome  to  cure. 

Every  time  the  child  is  applied  to  the  breast 
it  opens  afresh  these  fissures  ; and  no  sooner  is  it 
removed  than  the  clothes  pressing  against  the 
nipple  close  the  wounds  and  the  edges  begin  to 
unite  ; but  before  the  union  can  he  complete,  the 
child  again  separates  the  parts,  and  thus  they  an^ 
continually  irritated  and  inflamed,  till  at  length 
the  pain  becomes  so  intolerable  that  the  woman 
cannot  suckle;  upon  this  follow  accumulatiim  of 
milk,  and  inflammation,  to  which,  if  not  at  once 
counteracted,  abscess  incvitahlv  succeeds. 

Innumerable  remedies  have  been  applied  to 
these  sores,  almost  all  of  them  of  an  astringent 
kind  ; such  as  zinc  in  ointment  or  lotion,  nitrate  of 
silver  in  water,  preparations  of  lead  in  ointment 
and  in  lotions,  which  should  he  washed  from  th(‘ 
breast  before  the  child  is  applied.  The  water 
into  which  the  hot  horse-shoes  have  been  thrown 
at  the  blacksmith’s  forge,  is  said  to  have  great 
effect,  from  the  astringent  nature  of  the  particles 
of  iron  it  contains.  Other  applications  of  a sti- 
mulant character  arc  used,  such  as  spirits  of  wiiu.'. 
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or  brandy  and  water,  and  others  whose  effect  is  to 
sooth,  and  to  defend  from  the  air,  such  as  pow- 
dered gum  arahic,  sprinkled  ujton  the  cracks,  both 
before  and  after  the  application  of  the  child. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  any  of  these,  except 
the  last,  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  when  combined 
with  other  remedies : but  they  can  be  of  little 
effect  when  used  alone,  and  as  long  as  the  causes 
of  irritation  are  suffered  to  continue.  All  writers 
agree  in  representing  the  frequent  apphcation 
of  the  child  to  the  breast  as  the  sole  cause  of  all 
the  suffering  and  inconvenience  that  arise  from 
sore  nipples : this,  however,  is  not  the  case  ; the 
child  alone  could  do  no  harm  whatever.  It  is  the 
pressure  of  the  clothes,  however  hght,  that  pro- 
duces all  the  mischief. 

Among  savage  tribes,  where  women  are  living 
in  a state  of  nature,  no  such  thing  as  sore  nipples 
or  abscess  is  ever  found ; because  there  is  no 
compression  of  the  nipples  by  articles  of  clothing  ; 
the  nipple  with  them  is  prominent,  and  at  once 
ready  for  the  moutli  of  the  child. 

Astringent  lotions  would  probably  by  degrees 
have  tbc  effect  of  contracting  the  sores,  and  heal- 
ing them  from  their  surfaces : but  there  is  no 
time  to  accomphsh  this  duiiug  the  continued 
irritation  of  the  closing  and  re-opening  of  the 
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^vounds  ; and  inflammation  of  tlie  breasts  is  the 
result. 

It  will  be  observed,  then,  that  the  mode  of  cure 
will  be  to  prevent  pressure  of  the  clothes  after  the 
child  has  been  withdrawn  ; or  in  other  words,  to 
keep  the  nipple  in  the  prominent  position  in  which 
the  child  leaves  it  when  it  has  ceased  to  suck. 

For  this  purpose,  nothing  answers  better  than 
the  limpet-shell  found  on  the  sea  shore,  but  it 
should  be  a very  hu'ge  one,  and  not  flat  but 
deep. 

There  are  numberless  “ shields”  made  with  the 
view  of  curing  this  troublesome  complaint,  but 
none  of  them  act  upon  the  principle  I have 
mentioned  ; none  of  them,  therefore,  will  be  found 
effectual. 

I have  formed  a shield  of  the  shape  recptired 
for  the  purpose,  and  given  it  to  Mr.  Thompson, 
the  surgeon’s  instrument  maker  in  Gi’eat  Wind- 
mill Street,  who  supplies  my  patients'  with  similar 
contrivances,  and  I have  found  them  most  suc- 
cessful. 

They  resemble  as  nearly  as  possible  the  limpet- 
shell,  enlarged,  so  as  to  prevent  even  the  slightest 
pressure  by  the  internal  surface  on  the  extremity 
of  the  nipple. 

The  effect  of  this  upon  the  fissures  is  to  keep 
them  entirely  open  ; to  separate  their  edges,  in 
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fact,  so  as  to  prevent  the  attempt  to  heal  by  union, 
ami  thus  leave  them  to  he  cured  by  a much  more 
speedy  process ; it  also  prevents  the  formation  of 
cicatrices,  vhich  -will  always  he  liable  to  he  again 
divided. 

In  addition  to  this  protection,  the  astringent 
applications  will  he  found  serviceable  in  giving  a 
healthy  character  to  the  sores,  and  in  accelerating 
the  process  of  cure. 

The  delicacy  of  women,  who  are  averse  to  any 
examination  or  exposure  of  the  hretist,  creates  a 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  nipple 
})revious  to  delivery  ; wdien  this  can  be  overcome, 
the  means  of  jmeventiug  sore  and  compressed  nip- 
ples are  easy  and  effectual. 

Together  with  inflammation  of  the  breast,  there 
is  also  great  derangement  of  system,  with  flushed 
face,  shivering,  (piick  pulse,  and  circumscribed 
pain  in  one  or  other  of  the  breasts  : owing  to 
the  peculiar  structure  of  these  glands  inflamma- 
tion soon  terminates  in  suppuration,  and  abscesses 
of  very  large  size  not  unfrequently  occur. 

Purgatives  should  always  he  given  upon  the 
first  sensation  of  circumscribed  piiin,  and  conti- 
nued every  twenty-four  hours  as  h)Ug  as  the 
inflammation  lasts ; if  these  fail  to  remove  the 
local  aflectiou,  leeches  should  be  at  once  applied. 

In  spite  however  of  these  precautions,  suppu- 
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ration  will  often  follow ; and  as  soon  as  fluid  can 
be  detected  it  will  bo  necessary  to  (diange  the 
treatment  recommended  for  inflammation.  Light 
nutritious  food  may  be  given,  and  poultices  may 
be  applied  iitstead  of  cold  lotions  ; and  as  soon 
as  there  is  the  least  approach  of  matter  towards 
the  surface,  a puncture  sliould  be  made  in  order 
to  allow  its  escape. 

The  pendulous  nature  of  the  breast  has  often 
the  eftect  of  giving  to  the  cavities  left  after  ab- 
scess a wide  and  gaping  appearance ; but  it  is 
astonishing  how  quickly  these  openings,  however 
lai'ge,  will  granulate  and  All  up,  leaving  not  only 
no  trace  of  where  the  damage  has  existed,  but 
not  even  causing,  by  cicatrices  or  other  alteration 
of  parts,  any  impediment  to  the  free  secretion  of 
milk  after  subsequent  delivery,  nor  to  its  extrac- 
tion by  the  child. 

In  some  few  instances,  when  the  abscess  is 
small  and  superficial,  the  wouiiin  may  continue 
suckling,  provided  it  is  freely  opened,  and  the 
discharge  of  matter  not  long  delayed.  The 
speedy  discharge  of  matter  is  nccessarv,  because 
if  it  does  not  find  an  outlet  by  an  artificial  open- 
ing, it  will  be  likely  to  escape  through  the  milk 
tubes,  and  the  child  will  swallow  purulent  matter 
together  witli  the  milk. 

All  secretions  (d'  llie  body,  such  as  urine. 
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saliva,  and  perspiration,  are  liable  to  bo  checked 
by  disease  : it  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the 
secretion  of  milk,  Avhich  resembles  them  in  the 
mode  of  its  formation  and  in  the  glandular  ar- 
rangements by  which  the  process  is  perfonned, 
should  be  interrupted  by  the  various  diseases  in- 
cident to  childbirth,  such  as  puerperal  fever,  peri- 
tonitis, phrenitis,  and  convulsions  ; where,  if  the 
secretion  is  not  altogether  checked,  the  quantity 
is  too  small  for  the  proper  nourishment  of  the 
child. 

When  a wet  nurse  must  be  procured,  every 
pains  should  be  taken  to  select  one  who  seems 
suited  to  the  purpose,  both  in  other  respects,  and 
particularly  in  having  a good  constitution ; other- 
wise the  bad  qnahty  of  the  milk  will  soon  render 
a change  necessary  ; and  though  changes  may  do 
no  real  harm,  they  should  be  avoided,  on  account 
of  the  aversion  which  most  children  have  to  take 
the  breast  of  strangers. 

A wet-nurse  should  be  robust,  her  skin  free 
from  spots,  her  teeth  good,  and  her  hair  should 
be  dark  ; this  last  precaution  is  not  suggested  on 
account  of  any  of  the  absurd  notions  with  regard 
to  red-haired  women,  hut  because  red  or  very  light 
hair  indicates  a slow  circulation  and  a weak  habit, 
both  of  which  are  reasons  for  supposing  a woman 
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to  be  incapable  of  etfectually  suckling  an  infant 
entrusted  to  her  charge. 

A wet-nurse  should  have  large,  hard,  and  pro- 
minent breasts ; the  nipples  also  should  he  pro- 
minent ; and  when  the  breasts  are  squeezed,  milk 
should  freely  flow  from  all  the  orifices  of  her 
milk  tubes. 

The  temper  of  a wet-nurse  should  always  be 
good,  as  any  irritability  may  affect  the  milk,  and 
this  frequently  repeated  may  be  of  serious  conse- 
quence to  the  child. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper*  says — “ The  secretion  of 
milk  proceeds  best  in  a tranquil  state  of  mind, 
and  with  a cheerful  temper ; then  the  milk  is 
regularly  abundant,  and  agrees  well  with  the 
child.  On  the  contrary,  a fretful  temper  lessens 
the  quantity  of  the  milk,  makes  it  thin  and  serous, 
and  causes  it  to  disturb  the  child’s  bowels,  pro- 
ducing intestinal  fever  and  much  griping.  Fits 
of  anger  produce  a very  irritable  milk,  followed 
by  griping  to  the  infant,  with  green  stools  ; grief 
has  a great  effect  on  lactation,  and  consequently 
upon  the  child. 

“ The  loss  of  a near  and  dear  relation,  or  a 
change  of  fortuiie,  will  often  so  much  diminish 
the  secretion  of  milk  as  to  render  adventitious  aid 

* “ I’csoarchcii  ou  Uie  Mmiimary  Gland,  ami  iU  Secretion.” 
liy  Sir  A.  Cooper. 
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necessary  for  tlie  child.  Anxiety  of  mind  dimi- 
nislies  the  quantity  and  alters  the  quality  of  the 
milk.  The  reception  of  a letter  which  leaves  the 
mind  in  anxious  suspense,  lessens  the  draught, 
and  the  breast  becomes  empty.  If  the  child  he 
ill,  and  the  mother  is  anxious  respecting  it,  she 
complains  to  the  medical  attendant  that  she  has 
little  milk,  and  that  her  infant  is  griped  and  has 
frequent  green  and  frothy  motions.  Fear  has  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  secretion  of  milk.  I 
am  informed  by  a medical  man,  who  practises 
much  amongst  the  poor,  that  the  apprehension  of 
the  brutal  conduct  of  a drunken  husband  will 
put  a stop  for  a time  to  the  secretion  of  milk. 

“ Wlien  this  appears,  the  breast  feels  knotted 
and  hard,  flaccid  from  the  absence  of  milk,  and 
that  which  is  secreted  is  highly  irritating,  and 
some  time  elapses  before  a liealtliy  secretion  re- 
turns. Terror  which  is  sudden,  and  great  fear, 
instantly  stop  the  secretion.  Tliose  passions 
which  are  generally  sources  of  pleasure,  and 
which,  when  moderately  indulged,  are  conducive 
to  health,  when  caridcd  to  excess  alter,  and  even 
eventually  check  the  secretion  of  milk.” 
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The  lirst  secretion  of  milk  bciirs  a diHurenl  cha- 
racter to  that  suhse(|uently  secreted,  both  in  its 
proportion  of  ingredients,  its  appearance  upon 
inspection  by  means  of  a microscope,  and  its 
effect  upon  the  stomach  of  the  infant. 

It  is  called  colostrum. 

Dr.  Donne*  says,  “ healthy  milk  examined 
with  the  microscope  contains  globules  of  various 
sizes  perfectly  spherical  in  form,  with  black  and 
regular  borders,  and  they  swim  freely  in  a fluid 
in  which  no  other  particles  are  suspended. "t 

It  appears  that  the  colostrum  contains  some 
real  milk  globules,  but  they  are  irregular  and  dis- 
proportioned  ; some  of  them  appear  like  large 
oleaginous  drops,  and  arc  not  like  true  globules. 

The  majority  of  the  other  globules  in  the  colos- 

* British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 

f “ Healthy  milk  contains  generally  about  80  per  cent,  of  water, 
t to  7 of  ciuscin,  3’.o  to  5'5  of  butter,  and  3 to  5'.")  of  sugar  of 
milk  and  salt.” — Gregory’s  Outliues  of  Chemistry. 
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tmm  iii'e  very  small,  and  are  joined  together  by 
means  of  a viscid  matter. 

The  colostrum  differs  from  normal  milk  in  con- 
taining 15  to  ^5  per  cent,  alhiimen,  with  less 
casein,  butter,  and  sugar  of  milk.- 

The  colostrum  also  contains  some  particles  oi‘ 
a yellowish  colour,  like  small  grains,  which  seem 
to  be  fatty  matter ; and  a peculiar  mucus.  After 
the  first  excitement  attending  the  secretion  of 
milk  has  subsided,  the  granules  daily  disappeai’, 
and  the  regular  milk  globules  become  regular  in 
shape  and  of  one  size  ; and  those  which  had  been 
adherent  by  means  of  the  viscid  matter,  become 
separated,  and  move  abont  independently  in  the 
fluid. 

These  changes  sometimes  take  place  later,  and 
even  at  an  advanced  period  of  lactation  have  not 
always  disappeared.  Dr.  Donne  has  observed 
this  in  lean  and  ill-fed  women,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  milk  in  appearance  is  perfectly  healthy. 

The  effect  of  this  early  milk  is  purgative  ; and 
if  this  state  of  things  continues  long,  may  pro- 
duce serious  consqucnces  to  the  infant,  and  bv 
causing  incessant  diarrhcea,  reduce  it  to  an  ex- 
treme state  of  emaciation. 

Tlie  secreted  milk  may  be  called  food  ready 
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digested  by  the  mother,  for  the  nutrition  of  her 
ofispring.  It  undergoes  but  little  change  before 
its  absoi^ption  by  the  lacteals  of  the  infant,  and 
is  in  its  bland  consistence  and  ready  digestion, 
as  well  as  in  its  chemical  combination,  the  only 
food  that  ought  properly  to  be  administered. 

If  we  consider  the  mode  adopted  by  animals 
not  mammiferous,  we  shall  find  that  their  way  of 
feeding  their  young  is  by  bringing  the  food  into 
such  a state  in  their  own  stomachs,  that  httle  re- 
mains to  be  done  by  the  young,  more  than  mere 
absorption.  The  pigeon,  for  instance,  retains  its 
food  until  it  becomes  chyme ; it  then,  by  a kind 
of  vomiting,  ejects  it  from  its  own  stomach,  and 
it  is  received  by  the  young  bird,  whose  beak  is 
introduced  for  the  purpose  within  that  of  the 
mother. 

In  this  manner  almost  all  birds  provide  for 
their  young  at  the  very  early  periods  of  life  ; they 
convert  the  food  first  into  chyme,  and  then  feed 
their  young  with  it. 

In  mammiferous  animals  there  is  no  necessity 
for  this ; their  mammae  perform  the  same  office 
for  their  young  as  the  stomach  of  the  pigeon  and 
other  birds,  and  milk  is  more  easily  converted 
into  blood  than  any  other  kind  of  food  whatever. 

The  appearance  of  healthy  human  milk  is  that 
of  a bluish-coloured  liquid,  of  watery  consistence, 
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and  free  from  any  smell.”  Dropped  into  water  it 
forms  a ligdit  cloudy  appearance,  and  does  not 
sink  at  once  to  the  bottom  in  thick  drops.* 

The  secretion  of  milk  is  water  holding  sugar, 
and  the  other  ingredients  before  mentioned,  in 
solution , in  which  oleaginous  globules  with  par- 
ticles of  a form  of  albumen,  termed  casein,  are 
siLspended. 

If  the  milk  of  any  animal  is  allowed  to  stand 
exposed  to  the  air,  separation  of  its  components 
takes  place ; and  thus  result  many  of  the  products, 
such  as  cream  and  cheese,  used  for  domestic 
purposes. 

In  the  first  place,  the  oleaginous  particles 
of  milk  I’isc  to  the  surface,  not  alone,  hut 
combined  with  some  albumen,  with  tlie  sugar 
and  salts  of  the  milk.  The  cream  thus  foimed 
is  freed  from  these  latter  ingredients  by  agitating 
(or  churning),  and  the  result  is  l)utter,  composed 
of  the  oleaginous  principle,  and  hutter-niilk,  con- 
taining the  sugar  and  saline  ingredients  with 
albumen.  The  butter,  however,  is  not  quite  free 
from  albumen,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  becoming 
rancid  when  kept  too  long.  The  milk,  after  the 
cream  has  been  removed,  still  retains  the  greatest 
part  of  its  albumen  and  sugar,  hut  if  kept  for 
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nny  lengthened  period  it  undergoes  decomposition 
by  the  conversion  of  the  sugar  into  lactic  acid  ; 
the  albumen  is  coagulated  by  it ; and  thus  are 
formed  the  flakes  that  fall  to  tlie  bottom  of  milk 
that  is  said  to  be  sour. 

The  albumen  or  casein  of  milk,  however,  is 
not  acted  upon  by  all  acids,  as  ordinary  albumen 
would  be,  but  rennet,  or  the  acid  proper  to  the 
stomach  of  the  calf,  has  a peculiar  efiect  in  coagu- 
lating it  so  easily  that  one  part  will  coagulate 
1800  parts  of  milk.  This  property  is  not  found 
in  tlie  stomach  of  older  animals,  which  most 
clearly  demonstrates  the  intention  of  Providence 
in  ordaining  this  food  especially  for  infant  life — 
an  intention  more  strikingly  marked  by  the  fact, 
that  the  acid  of  the  stomach  alone  has  the  power 
of  forming  light  flocculent  coaguloe  from  milk — 
other  acids  causing  it  to  coagulate  so  tenaciously 
that,  in  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Beaumont,  it 
was  proved  that  milk  coagulated  by  acetous  and 
other  acids  took  forty-eight  hours  to  digest, 
while  that  formed  by  gastric  juice  required  only 
eight.  * 

Then,  the  slowness  with  which  the  rennet  acts 
upon  milk  in  perfecting  the  peculiar  coagulation 


* Tlicse  c.ypcriments  were  made  out  of  the  sloinaeh,  and 
without  agitation. 
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required,  is  another  evidence  of  design  in  its  adap- 
tation to  the  power  of  digestion  in  the  young 
animal,  thus  enabling  the  stomach  to  digest  by 
degrees,  instead  of  being  rapidly  filled  with  many- 
indigestible  coagula. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  milk  contains 
three  stamina!  principles,  — the  albuminous, 
oleaginous,  and  the  saccharine.  For  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  chemical  characters  of  each,  I am 
indebted,  as  also  for  many  observations  on  this 
subject,  to  Dr.  Carpenter’s  “ Principles  of  Phy- 
siology.” 

The  oleaginous  matter  of  milk  principally  con- 
sists, like  fatty  matter  in  general,  of  the  two  sub- 
stances elaine  and  stearine,  which  are  converted  in 
the  process  of  saponification  into  the  elaic,  stearic, 
and  margaric  acids.  But  it  also  contains  anotiier 
substance,  peculiar  to  it,  which  jdelds  in  saponi- 
fication three  volatile  acids  of  strong  volatile 
odour,  to  which  Chevi'eul  has  given  the  names  ol' 
butyric,  caproic,  and  capric  acids,  whilst  the  fatty 
substance  itself,  to  which  the  peculiar  smell  and 
taste  of  butter  belong,  is  designated  as.hutyrinc. 

The  casein  or  cheesy  matter  of  the  milk,  whicli 
is  obtained  with  some  slight  admixture  of  fatty 
matter,  in  the  production  of  cheese  from  skimmed 
milk,  is  commonly  stated  to  he  chiefly  distin- 
guished from  albumen  by  the  peculiar  readiness 
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with  which  it  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  and 
by  its  solubility  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant ; 
the  casein  of  the  luinian  subject  being,  however, 
much  less  precipitable  by  acids,  than  that  of  the 
cow. 

The  sugar  of  milk,  wdiich  may  be  obtained  by 
evaporating  w’hey  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and 
then  setting  it  aside  to  crystallise,  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  w'ater  (12  per  cent.),  so 
that  it  may  be  considered  as  really  a hydrate  of 
sugar. 

The  saline  matter  contained  in  milk  appears  to 
be  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  blood,  Avitli 
perhaps  a larger  portion  of  the  phosphate  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  which  amount  to  2 or  2-|  parts  in 
1000. 

Milk  is  tlie  only  secreted  food  that  contains 
the  saccharine,  the  butyraceous  or  oily,  and  tlie 
caseous  or  albuminous  principle,  and  is  the  only 
article  supplied  by  nature  ; that  contains  the  three  : 
how  outraged,  therefore,  arc  the  intentions  oi' 
nature,  when  artificial  food  is  given  to  children, 
and  the  breast  abandoned  ! for  in  the  provision 
made  by  nature;  is  found  a food  so  beautifully 
combined  in  its  constituents  and  proportions,  that 
no  imitation  has  ever  succeeded  in  producing  a 
Huid;  at  once  suited  to  the  infant’s  w'cak  digestion, 
and  to  its  effectual  nourishment. 
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In  milk,  we  not  only  find  tlie  three  staminal 
principles,  hut  we  find  also  the  addition  of  saline 
ingredients  ; without  these  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  hones  to  acquire  their  solidity ; and  the 
want  of  them  is  often  seen  in  artificially -fed  chil- 
dren, whose  limbs,  in  consequence  of  this  defi- 
ciency, are  unable  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
body,  and  become  distorted. 

The  ^ikosphates  of  lime  and  of  magnesia  there- 
fore form  a most  important  part  of  milk,  as 
regards  the  projrer  nourishment  of  infants. 

Dr.  Rees  has  noticed,  that  of  all  secreted  fluids 
milk  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the  composition  of 
blood  ; it  is  as  neaidy  allied  to  blood  as  are  the 
constituents  of  chyle.  There  is  therefore  required 
no  mastication,  no  muscular  action  of  the  stomach, 
but  simply  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  to  con- 
vert the  milk  into  flocculent  coagula,  which  are 
most  readily  absorbed  by  the  lacteals. 

The  following  table  explains  the  comparative 
resemblance  of  the  ingredients  of  the  blood  to 
those  of  milk  : — 


g I Br.ooD. 

"I  Fibrin, 
o I Hal  p;irticlc3. 


Milk. 

Casciu. 

But\Tuceous  matter. 
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BLOOD. 

MII.K. 

.■Ubmuen. 

Casein. 

.Vlcohotic  extractive,  \dz. 

Alcoholic  extraction,  viz. 

lactates. 

lactates  and  acetic  acid. 

Aqueous  extractive,  albu- 

Aqueous  extractive,  with  [> 

niiuate  of  soda. 

sugar  of  milk. 

•Vlk.'diue  salts. 

Alkaline  salts. 

Fatty  matter. 

Fatty  matter. 

The  relative  proportion  of  the  different  ingre- 
dients in  the  milk  of  different  animals,  according 
to  the  following  tables,  is  well  shown.  A knowledge 
of  them  is  highly  essential  in  the  feeding  of  infants ; 
and  only  to  ignorance  of  these  matters  can  we  at- 
tribute the  obstinacy  of  nurses  and  mothers,  and 
even  those  whose  education  should  have  taught 
them  better,  which  induces  them  to  persist  in 
giving  children  food,  containing  albumen  doubly 
concentrated,  when  nature  has  prescribed  for  them 
nutriment  containing  less  albumen  than  is  held,  in 
the  usual  quantity  for  a meal,  of  any  other  kind  of 
diet. 

The  cream  of  human  milk  was  found  by  Sir 
Astloy  Cooper  to  vaiy  in  proportion  to  tlie  mill\, 
from  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  whole  volume, 
the  larger  quantity  being  given  by  well-fed  women 
free  from  mental  anxiety,  and  at  an  early  period 
of  parturition. 
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Woman.  Cow. 

Goat. 

Sheep. 

.\68. 

Mare. 

(’asein 

2-50 

4.48 

4-02 

4-50 

1-83 

1-62 

liutter 

5-18 

3-13 

3-32 

4-20 

-Oil 

traces. 

.Sugar  of  milk  and  ^ 

aqueous  extractive  v 
Saline  matter  ) 

052 

4-77 

5-28 

5-00 

6-08 

8-75 

o-co 

0 58 

0-08 

0-84- 

1 89-63 

Water 

8.''r80  87-02 

8G-80 

85-02 

91-05  ' 

The  milk  of  the  cow,  the  goat,  and  the  shee}), 
do  not  differ  much  from  each  other ; that  of  the 
ass  and  the  mare  are  different,  however,  from  the 
others,  and  the  mare’s  milk  is  so  saccharine,  that 
the  Tartars  prepare  spirit  from  it  which  they  call 
“ Koumiss.” 

Mare’s  milk  is  not  used  in  this  countr}',  or  no 
doubt  it  would  be  found  highly  nutritious  for 
infants. 

The  milk  of  the  sheep  and  the  goat  both  pos- 
sess a much  larger  portion  of  casein,  which  forms 
so  strong  a coagulum,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  the 
human  stomach  can  digest  it.  The  milk  of  the 
goat  is  also  tainted  with  the  smell  of  the  animal, 
which  is  stronger  if  the  goat  is  dark-coloured. 

Human  milk  contains  less  casein  than  any, 
with  the  exception  of  tlic  ass  and  the  marc,  and 
as  the  small  quantity  of  casein  is  the  great  feature 
in  the  human  milk,  which  renders  it  more  easy  of 
digestion  in  the  stomach,  and  more  nutritious,  so 
it  is  probable,  from  the  same  cause,  that  asses'  milk 
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comes  next  iii  point  of  the  nourishment  it  affords 
to  inhmts. 

The  small  quantity  of  casein  in  asses’  milk,  and 
the  gi’eat  proportion  of  water,  will  be  convincing 
arguments  in  favour  of  diluted  food,  in  preference 
to  that  which  is  concentrated. 

In  illness  of  chihU’en,  when  no  medical  treat- 
ment avails,  and  the  continuance  of  diarrhoea,  vo- 
miting, fever,  or  inflammatory  affections,  seems  to 
have  banished  all  hope  of  recovery,  the  exclusive 
use  of  asses’  milk  will  of  itself  perform  the  cure  : 
and  it  should  always  be  administered  if  the  child 
has  long  been  weaned,  and  when,  from  other  cir- 
cumstances, human  milk  cannot  he  given. 

Any  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  attending  to 
children’s  diseases  will  bear  witness  to  its  effi- 
cacy ; nor  can  they  have  failed  to  notice  the 
almost  immediate  cessation  of  urgent  symptoms, 
the  return  of  healthy  evacuations,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  increased  vigour,  and  deposit  of  fat, 
that  follow  the  exhibition  of  asses’  milk.  In  a 
day  or  two,  or  even  in  a few  hours,  beneficial 
changes  will  sometimes  take  placei 

It  is,  however,  not  always  easy  to  procure  asses’ 
milk.  In  London,  the  animals  are  kept  solely 
for  this  purpose  ; and  it  may  at  all  times  be  ob- 
tained. But  in  the  country,  it  is  often  different. 
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and  if  the  animals  are  found,  it  is  not  everyhodv 
'ndio  can  milk  them. 

Those  Avho  are  constantly  used  to  it  will  readily 
obtain  the  desired  quantity  ; hut  others,  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  nature  and  disposition  of  the  ani- 
mals, often  fail.  I am  told,  however,  that  if  the 
young  donkey  is  kept  mostly  apart  from  the  mo- 
ther, and  just  before  the  time  of  suckling  brought 
into  her  company,  she  wdll  readily  yield  her 
milk. 

Car(5  is  required  also  in  feeding  donkeys  ; for  I 
have  known  them  bought  and  taken  into  the 
country,  and  so  well  fed  there,  that  the  milk 
became  too  rich,  and  curded  so  strongly,  that  in- 
stead of  being  digested,  it  wars  retained  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  caused  illness  ; but  by  returning  to  a 
poorer  diet  the  difficulty  was  removed. 

No  limit  need  he  put  upon  the  quantity  of  asses' 
milk  given  to  children;  they  should  take  it  as 
often  as  they  wish  for  it.  Generally,  however, 
a child  of  one  year  old  will  drink,  if  in  health,  from 
tw’o  to  three  pints  in  a day,  or  perhaps  more ; 
older  children  may  eat  a rusk,  or  a piece  of  toast 
with  the  asses’  milk,  and  then  the  same  quantity 
will  be  sufficient  for  them  as  for  the  younger 
child. 

But  the  extravagant  charges  made  for  asses’ 
milk  in  London,  deter  many  people  from  buying 
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it;  and  for  those  whose  means  do  not  allow  them 
to  purchase  it,  the  milk  of  the  cow,  much  diluted, 
will  he  the  best  substitute. 

When  a child  is  fed  upon  cow’s  milk,  it  should 
be  so  diluted  as  to  resemble,  as  much  as  possible, 
that  of  the  human  species,  directions  for  which 
are  given  in  the  chapter  on  Feeding. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  WOMEN  DURING  LACTATION. 

The  quantity  of  milk  that  is  ordinarily  produced 
by  the  human  breast  is  not  actually  known,  for 
that  wliich  is  artihcially  di'awn  is  no  criterion, 
because  it  is  at  the  time  of  suckling  the  “ draught” 
occurs — that  is,  a quantity  of  blood  is  carried  to 
the  breasts  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the 
gland  the  power  of  secreting  from  it  milk  for  the 
meal  of  the  cliild  ; but  usually  about  two  ounces 
can  be  squeezed  from  the  breast,  which  had  been 
contidned  in  the  tubes  and  reservoirs. 

The  amount  secreted  is  necessarily  dependent 
upon  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  woman  : and 
here  some  few  words  may  be  expended  in  noticing 
the  effect  of  food  upon  the  secretion  of  milk. 

Perhaps  in  no  otlier  country  are  more  erroneous 
ideas  entertained  with  regard  to  the  food  of  wo- 
men at  the  time  of  suckling. 

The  object  of  nurses  immediately  after  the  de- 
livery of  a woman,  is  to  pour  down  her  throat  cer- 
tain diinks  which  they  suppose  go  directly  to  the 
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breasts,  and  from  whicli,  without  any  intermediate 
process,  milk  is  to  be  formed. 

Because  cow’s  milk  is  like  human  milk  in  ge- 
neral character,  that  is  to  say,  because  the  colour 
of  the  two  ai’e  alike,  so  milk  swallowed  by  the 
mother  is  supposed  of  course  to  form  milk  ; it  is 
almost  needless  to  repeat,  that  neither  milk  nor 
any  fluids  of  the  class,  have  a direct  agency 
in  this  respect,  but  by  creating  dyspepsia,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  fever,  are  more  likely  to  dimi- 
nish the  quantity  of  milk,  which,  if  not  interfered 
with,  would  have  been  healthily  secreted. 

INlilk,  like  all  other  secretions  of  the  body,  is 
formed  from  the  blood,  by  means  of  the  mammary 
gland,  as  has  before  been  observed ; the  cells  of 
which  are  highly  vascular,  and  therefore  are 
enabled  to  cause  a rapid  secretion  at  the  time  that 
it  is  required. 

When,  therefore,  a woman  has  not  her  proper 
quantity  of  blood,  she  has  not  the  power  to 
suckle  her  infant ; because,  althougb  the  mam- 
mary glands  may  be  perfectly  well  suited  for  the 
secretion,  they  have  not  the  material  from  which 
to  form  milk. 

All  nourishment  in  tliis  case,  that  would  go 
more  readily  to  form  blood,  would  cause  an  in- 
creased secretion  of  milk  ; those  foods,  therefore, 
that  are  the  easiest  digested  will  here  have  the 
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greatest  effect;  and,  as  probably,  if  the  circulation 
is  weak,  the  digestion  also  is  weakened,  light  nu  - 
tritions  food  will  be  of  more  sendee  than  that 
which  is  so  strong  that  even  the  stomach  of  a 
healthy  woman  would  have  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  it. 

Malt  liquor  is  considered  an  indispensable  ad- 
dition to  the  diet  of  suckling  women  in  this 
country  ; and  indeed,  in  most  cases  it  is  necessaiw, 
hut  often  is  highly  injurious. 

In  weak  women,  who  eat  hut  little,  and  depend 
upon  the  effect  of  malt  liquor  for  the  formation 
of  milk,  much  harm  may  he  done  by  it. 

The  heart  is  stimulated  to  carry  blood  tlu’ough 
the  vessels  more  quickly  than  it  would  othenvise 
he  able  to  do  ; and,  as  the  mammary  glands  are 
thus  well  supplied,  their  functions  are  performed  ; 
but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  woman's  constitu- 
tion, who  is  not  taking  nutritious  food  sufficient  to 
make  up  for  the  great  drain  made  upon  her,  and 
is  daily,  or  even  hourly,  losing  what  little 
strength  she  had,  till  at  last'  milk  sufficient  for 
the  child  is  no  longer  secreted,  or  she  becomes 
emaciated  and  exhausted,  and  the  commencement 
of  a train  of  symptoms  is  established,  which  termi- 
nates in  disease,  from  which,  perliaps,  she  may 
never  recover. 

Such  is  the  history  of  very  many  cases. 
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1 do  not  say  that  jiorter  or  other  malt  liquor 
should  be  altogether  forbidden — fivr  from  it;  it  may 
be  necessary,  but  with  it  should  he  taken  food  of 
easy  digestion,  and  when  they  are  retiuired  tonic  me- 
dicines to  enable  the  stomach  to  digest  it,  proper  ex- 
ercise without  fatigue,  change  of  air,  and  a certain 
degTee  of  rest  from  the  too  frequent  applications 
of  the  child  to  the  breast. 

Where  there  are  decided  symptoms  of  a 
mother’s  inability  to  nurse  her  child,  she  ought 
to  he  at  once  recommended  to  abandon  it,  and 
not  suffered  to  prolong  an  incflectual  attempt,  to 
the  injmy  of  herself  and  the  infant. 

Still  the  mother's  fatigue  may  he  partially  re- 
lieved, without  having  recourse  to  the  extreme. 

At  night  a long  interval  may  he  procured, 
during  which  she  may  recruit  her  strength,  and 
thus  become,  during  the  day,  a better  nurse  than 
if  she  were  liarasscd  continually  by  the  repeated 
calls  of  tlie  child. 

Under  these  circumstances,  she  would  he  en- 
abled to  suckle  her  child  very  late  at  night,  and 
again  very  early  in  the  morning  ; hut  during  the 
night  the  child  might  receive  from  the  nurse, 
without  disturbing  the  mother,  some  diluted 
cow’s  milk,  which  should  always  he  taken  from  a 
bottle : such  a meal  will  never  have  any  had 
effect. 
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Women  may  have  all  the  external  appear- 
ances denoting  strength  and  power  to  secrete 
healthy  milk,  at  the  same  time  that  the  secretion 
may  be  improper  for  nutrition  and  deficient  in 
quality.  Others  are  there,  who  appear  to  have  no 
power  to  secrete  either  quantity  of  milk,  or  milk 
of  proper  quality,  and  yet  their  children  will 
thrive  much  better  than  those  of  the  robust-look- 
ing women. 

There  may  be  two  causes  for  the  unhealthy 
supply  of  milk  in  stout  and  apparent  healthy 
women ; sometimes  it  arises  from  plethora,  some- 
times from  the  slowness  with  which  blood  is  sup- 
plied to  the  mamma3,  owing  to  languid  action  of 
the  heart. 

Upon  examining  the  state  of  the  jpulse  it  will 
often  be  found  that  the  circulation  is  oppressed 
and  comparatively  stagnant : hence  but  little 
supply  of  blood  is  afforded  to  the  mammae  : almost 
invariably,  such  women,  although  plethoric  to  the 
greatest  extent,  are  increasing  their  quantity  of 
food  and  malt  liquor,  in  order,  as  they  erroneously 
suppose,  to  assist  the  formation  of  milk.  They 
are  in  fact  diminishing  its  quantity  by  these 
means  : they  require  saline  purgatives,  a decrease 
in  the  quantity  of  stimulants,  or  total  abstinence 
from  them,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  necessary 
to  extract  blood  from  the  arm.  Upon  this  treat- 
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ment,  a greater  secretion  of  milk  will  follow  ; the 
heart  being  freed  from  its  overloaded  condition, 
now  acts  with  vigour  upon  a smaller  quantity  of 
blood,  and  a more  free  circulation  is  established 
throughout  the  system,  and  in  the  vessels  of  the 
mammary  glands. 

The  future  treatment  will  be  adapted  to  the 
e.xisting  state  of  things  Not  unfrequently,  after 
protracted  nursing,  the  same  person  reqnires  a 
very  dilierent  regimen. 

On  the  other  hand,  when,  with  an  externally 
robust  appearance,  there  is  an  unhealthy  supply 
of  milk,  owing  to  weakness  and  general  lan- 
guor, then  a different  mode  of  treatment  is  re- 
quired. 

We  meet  with  persons  of  robust  appearancr 
who  are  far  from  being  really  strong  : a large  and 
heavy  figure,  and  a plentifid  deposit  of  fat,  denote 
sometimes  a languid  and  imperfect  circulation ; 
and  when,  from  an  investigation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, this  has  been  ascertained  to  be  the  case, 
tonics  should  be  administered,  malt  liquor  should 
be  drunk,  and  such  food  eaten  as  will  readily 
digest,  and  contains  a more  than  ordinary  quan- 
tity of  nourishment. 

Exercise  (not  fatigue)  is  here  of  absolute  im- 
portance ; general  warmth  should  he  maintained 
in  the  body  ; there  ought  to  be  no  long  interval 
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between  meals  ; ami  the  bowels  should  be  regu- 
larly, but  not  purgatively,  acted  upon  by  vege- 
table rather  than  by  saline  medicines. 

We  often  find  women  of  this  class  drinking 
quantities  of  fluids — gruel,  milk,  barley-water, 
and  other  such  tbiugs,  believing  that  more  milk 
will  in  consequence  be  secreted. 

No  fallacy  is  greater  than  this  ; the  fluid  weak- 
ens the  digestive  organs,  and  causes  an  improper 
formation  of  chyle,  which  is  converted  necessa- 
rily into  unhealthy  blood. 

In  those  whose  health  gives  way  under  too 
large  a secretion  of  milk,  it  will  be  found  that 
tf)nics  and  astringents  have  very  great  effect  in 
checking  the  quantity,  and  thus  preventing  so 
great  a drain  upon  the  system. 

It  arises  in  fact  from  debility  of  the  vessels 
supplying  the  breasts,  and  which,  from  repeated 
child-bearing  or  other  causes,  have  become  un- 
duly relaxed. 

I have  fouud  almost  invariably  that  this  state 
of  things  at  once  yields  to  the  exhibition  of  mi- 
neral acids  with  bitter  infusions — the  sulphate  of 
quina  in  infusion  of  krameria,  with  sulphuric 
acid ; or  to  the  different  preparations  of  iron. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  malt  liquor, 
owing  to  the  languid  condition  of  people  in  re- 
fined society,  is  generally  re(juired  in  this  conn- 
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try  ; but  that  it  is  not  always  so  is  evident  from 
the  not  unfi’equent  occurrence  of  persons  nursing 
their  infants  for  a protracted  peiiod,  as  it  is 
termed  “ upon  gruel,”  which  simply  means,  that 
they  do  not  drink  beer ; the  gruel  having  had 
but  little  if  any  effect  at  all  upon  the  milk.  If 
these  women  had  taken  malt  liquor,  they  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  attacked  by  apoplexy,  or 
would  have  had  an  ill  supply  of  milk,  from  con- 
gestion of  blood  in  the  blood-vessels. 

If,  after  all  that  can  be  done,  the  milk  is  still 
deficient  in  nourishment,  or  positively  injurious  to 
the  cliild,  partaking  too  much  of  the  nature  of 
cows’  milk  in  the  quantity  of  casein  it  contains, 
and  if  tonics  in  the  one  case,  and  pui’gatives  and 
a low  diet  in  the  other,  have  failed  to  reduce  it  to 
a proper  consistency,  it  will  be  better  at  once  to 
urge  the  abandonment  of  any  further  attempt  of 
the  mother  to  suckle,  and  a wet-nurse  should  be 
at  once  procured. 

Tlie  erroneous  notions  regarding  the  effect  of 
medicines  and  food  upon  milk  are  numberless. 

Some  women  think  it  necessary  to  abstain  from 
every  food  which  they  imagine  to  contain  acid  ; 
tliey  avoid  all  fruits  and  vegetables ; and  sliould 
by  chance  anything  happen  to  the  child  during 
the  time  of  suckling,  it  wilt  invariablv  Ijc  attri- 
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bated  to  some  trausgression  of  the  mother  in 
respect  of  food. 

Of  late  years  these  notions  have  certainly  been 
less  prevalent;  hnt  should  it  he  necessaiy  to  ad- 
minister purgative  medicine,  of  Avhatever  kind,  the 
cries  of  the  child  on  the  following  day,  are  sure 
to  be  attributed  to  the  effect  of  the  medicine  upon 
the  milk. 

It  appears  that  saline  compounds,  when  they 
are  of  the  most  soluble  nature,  pass  into  the  milk 
as  they  do  into  other  secretions  ; but  there  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  Common  salt,  the  ses- 
quicarhonate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  soda,  iodide  of 
potassium,  oxyde  of  zinc,  trisnitrate  of  bismuth, 
and  oxyde  of  iron,  were  readily  detected  in  the 
milk,  when  these  substances  had  been  given  to 
an  ass  for  the  purpose  of  e.xperiment ; but  vege- 
table purgatives,  such  as  castor  oil,  senna,  and 
colocynth,  have  hut  little  effect  upon  milk.  It 
is  supposed  that  mercury  given  to  the  mother 
will  remove  a syphilitic  taint  in  the  child,  hut 
it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  a single  dcjse  of  blue 
pill  can  have  any  eflect  upon  it  through  the 
milk. 

The  regimen  of  a nurse  should  be  that  exactly 
which  it  would  be  under  any  circumstances,  in  no 
way  having  reference  to  lactation.  If  more  food, 
and  of  a more  nutritious  kind,  is  required,  medi- 
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cal  advice  should  he  songdit,  and  the  nature  of 
the  food  requisite,  as  well  as  its  proportions, 
should  at  once  he  learnt. 

Women  know  not  the  laws  of  nature  ; they 
therefore  should  obtain  the  assistance  of  those 
who,  from  education  and  acquirements,  are  con- 
versant with  its  laws. 

It  is  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  folly,  when  one, 
ignorant  of  the  rules  of  architecture,  pretends  to 
direct  the  complicated  arrangements  of  a large 
building ; nor  would  any  one  hut  an  engineer 
presume  to  meddle  with  the  construction  or  re- 
pair of  a steam-engine : is  it  reasonable,  then,  to 
suppose  that  the  derangements  of  the  human 
constitution,  often  of  an  obscure  and  ambiguous 
character,  can  he  remedied  and  corrected  by  any 
but  those  whose  time  has  been  employed  iu 
scientific  research  into  the  causes  and  treatment 
of  disease  ? 

“ An  adult  in  full  health,"  says  Mr.  Mayo,* 
“ requires  two  substantial,  and  often  Avitliout  pre- 
judice partakes  of  two  additional  sliglit  repasts  in 
the  twenty-four  hours ; women,  more  delicately 
organised,  eat  sparingly,  and  require  three  meals 
in  the  day. 

“ Of  the  two  hearty  meals  which  are  necessary 


* I’liilosopliy  of  J.iviiia. 
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to  men,  use  has  determined  that  one  shall  princi- 
pally consist  of  farinaceous,  the  other  of  animal 
food  ; and  that  the  beverage  with  the  first  shall 
he  coffee,  tea,  or  cocoa  ; with  the  second,  malt 
liquor  or  wine  : some  points  in  this  arrangement 
are  arbitrary,  others  essential.  The  beverage  at 
breakfast  used  to  be,  and  might  as  well  now  con- 
sist of,  beer.  Coffee  might  he,  indeed  in  many 
countries  is  associated  with,  the  second  repast  in 
place  of  other  stimulants  ; but  if  either  repast  is 
to  be  heavier  than  the  other,  and  to  he  taken 
with  wine,  it  is  judicious  to  throw  it  late  in  the 
day,  when  the  hours  of  ordinary  business  are 
past. 

“ The  whole  of  this  aiTangement  is  so  far  ai’- 
hitrary  that  the  dinner  might  he,  with  advantage, 
as  light  as  the  hreakffxst.” 

Women  in  this  country  seldom  eat  much  at 
breakfast,  and  their  dinner  is  also  generally  light, 
for  a hearty  meal  has  been  taken  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  at  the  usual  time  of  luncheon,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  slight  breakfast,  the  appe- 
tite becomes  keen,  and  thus  not  more  than  one 
substantial  meal  is  made  during  the  four-and- 
twenty  hours. 

This  is  not  a proper  practice  at  any  time,  and 
is  particularly  objectionable  in  the  case  of  those 
who  suckle  their  children.  Then  there  is  another 
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bad  Imbit,  veiy  common  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
society,  of  lying  in  bed  through  the  early  part  of 
the  day.  There  is  nothing  that  tends  so  much 
to  produce  loss  of  appetite,  general  uneasiness, 
and  disinclination  for  exertion,  as  rising  late  from 
bed — unless,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
is  spent  in  activity  of  some  kind  or  other,  and 
then  a longer  time  is  of  course  required  for  rest. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  rendered  necessary  by  con- 
stitutional debility,  or  other  such  cause ; but 
most  commonly  late  rising  is  nothing  more  than 
an  idle  habit  of  dozing  away  the  morning  hours, 
:md  is  debilitating  and  relaxing  to  the  greatest 
extent.  In  some  persons  tlie  remaining  in  bed 
only  a few  minutes  after  waking,  is  sufficient  to 
produce  a sense  of  weakness,  and  great  depression 
of  spirits.  If,  indeed,  they  can  really  sleep  to  a 
late  hour,  and  rise  immediately  upon  waking,  no 
discomfort  is  felt ; but  if,  waking  at  an  early 
hour,  they  continue  in  bed  in  a recumbent  posi- 
tion till  tlie  usual  time  of  rising,  then  weariness 
and  other  uncomfortable  sensations  ensue. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  bad  cases  of  hypo- 
chondriasis are  cured  by  attention  to  this  point. 
The  most  melancholy  thoughts  and  depressing 
anticipations  from  whicli  people  continually  suf- 
fer, and  for  which  medical  treatment  seems  to 
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alibi’d  no  relief,  may  often  be  removed  by  early 
rising;  and  where  it  is  practicable  and  the  constitu- 
tion will  bear  it,  a few  minutes’  walk  before  break- 
fast will  increase  the  beneficial  effect. 

There  are  many  who  are  practically  ignorant 
of  the  benefits  to  be  found  in  early  rising,  and 
who,  from  long  custom,  invariably  lie  in  bed 
some  hours  after  they  are  awake.  They  would, 
however,  be  amply  repaid  for  the  trouble  of 
breaking  this  bad  habit,  by  the  general  healthi- 
ness and  vigour  of  mind  and  body  which  would 
result  from  it. 

Some,  dreading  the  effect  of  the  cold  morning 
air  upon  the  skin,  remain  in  bed  till  the  atmo- 
sphere is  warmer,  and  thus  encounter  double  suf- 
fering from  cold  and  damp.  During  the  whole 
day  afterwards  it  is  astonishing  how  little  those 
persons  complain  of  cold,  or  sufier  from  the 
diseases  wliich  result  from  it,  who  rise  early  and 
as  soon  as  they  are  awake  ; they  can  endure 
almost  any  extent  of  cold.  In  the  voyages  re- 
cently made  into  high  northern  latitudes,  where 
the  sun  did  not  rise  for  three  months,  the  crews 
were  made  to  adhere  with  the  greatest  punc- 
tuality to  the  habit  of  retiring  to  rest  at  nine, 
and  rising  at  a (piarter  before  six  ;*  and  they  cn- 


* Dr.  AVlicwdl’s  “ ISridgewalcr  Treatise.” 
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joyed,  uuder  circumstances  the  most  trying,  a 
state  of  salubrity  quite  remarkable. 

The  quantity  of  sleep  recpiircd  by  grown-up 
people  ranges  between  four  and  nine  hours,  and 
depends  in  some  degree  upon  peculiarity  of  con- 
stitution. 

With  some  the  mind  and  Ijody  work  quietly, 
and  without  irritability ; others,  going  through 
the  same  round  of  business  or  amusement,  arc 
more  exhausted,  and  require  longer  sleep.  But 
use  has  much  to  do  with  this,  and  the  common 
error  is  to  suppose  a much  longer  period  of  re- 
pose necessary  than  liealth  actually  requires. 

Upon  waking  from  the  first  sleep  we  are  able 
to  arise  refreshed,*  but  if  an  idle  inclination  to 
sleep  again  he  indulged,  this  second  slumber  is 
often  attended  by  a free  perspiration,  and  we 
awake  relaxed,  heavy,  and  exhausted. 

Women  require  more  sleep  than  men ; those 
of  the  nervous  and  sanguine  temperaments,  more 
than  tlie  plilcgmatic  and  bilious.  I’ersons  under 
training  sleep  from  eight  to  ten  hours. t 

* General  Elliot,  who  \va.s  extremely  ah.stiiieiit,  living  iijion 
bread  and  rice  and  water,  never  slqit  more  than  lour  lionri?  ont  of 
the  Iwcnty-fonr.  Ercderiek  the  Second  and  .John  Hunter  slept  five. 

t I may  here  refer  to  a wcU-known  living  cxam])lc  of  the  bene- 
fit of  this  rule,  in  the  advanced  age  attained  by  an  illustrious  per- 
sonage, whose  faculties  are  still  in  full  vigour,  and  who  is  said 
to  have  through  life  adhered  to  the  practice  of  rising  us  soon  as 
he  awoke  from  his  fii-st  sleep. 
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Those  who  sleep  nine  or  ten  hours  from  indo- 
lence, probably  sleep  less  concentratedly,  and 
have  not  the  same  intensity  of  repose,  as  others 
who,  sleeping  only  when  it  is  necessary,  drop 
asleep  at  once. 

Rising  early  and  immediately  after  sleep  causes 
an  appetite  for  food,  and  if  women  would  bear 
this  in  mind,  a wholesome  and  nutritious,  instead 
of  a meagre,  miserable,  breakfast  would  always  be 
eaten. 

The  great  cures  performed,  as  it  is  supposed,  by 
means  of  the  Avaters  of  the  foreign  and  English 
spas,  are  in  reality,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
the  effect  of  altered  habits. 

Physicians  at  a watering-place  find  httle  diffi- 
culty in  prevailing  upon  their  patients  to  rise 
early  and  walk  some  distance,  in  order  to  drink  a 
certain  quantity  of  water,  Avhich  they  persuade 
them  must  be  taken  beforcj  breakfast ; but  the 
advice  of  a London  physician  to  his  patients  to 
rise  early  and  walk  in  Hyde  PiU’k  Avould  be 
utterly  disregarded.  The  very  act  of  going  to  a 
Avatering-place  produces  some  change  in  the  usual 
habits,  and  then  the  procuring  the  water  is  an 
inducement  to  exertion. 

Sometimes,  so  long  a time  after  waking  is  oc- 
cupied in  dressing,  or  other  matters,  that  the  ap- 
petite, Avhich  at  first  was  good,  begins  to  fail,  and 
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debility  from  long  abstinence  takes  away  all 
desire  for  food.  Under  these  circumstances,  some 
nourisbment  should  be  taken  directly  upon  waking, 
but  not  in  such  quantity  as  to  interfere  with  the 
full  enjoyment  of  breakfast. 

A small  biscuit  or  piece  of  bread,  a little  warm 
milk  and  water,  a cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  and  when 
the  circulation  is  languid,  and  a general  feeling  of 
exhaustion  and  of  cold  is  experienced,  some  milk, 
with  a table-spoonful  of  rum,  will  be  of  much 
use  in  preventing  this  peculiar  loss  of  appetite, 
and  a healthy  meal  will  generally  afterwards  be 
eaten. 

The  breakfast  of  a woman  during  lactation 
should  consist  of  bread  or  toast,  with  an  egg 
very  lightly  boiled,  or  only  warmed  through, 
for  if  it  is  coagulated  too  strongly,  it  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  indigestible  things  that  could  be 
eaten.  A slice  of  ham,  of  broiled  bacon,  or  tongue, 
will  assist  the  appetite. 

If  the  bowels  are  sluggish,  brown  bread  may 
be  eaten,  which  will,  where  simple  action  is  re- 
quired, answer  the  pui'pose. 

Black  tea  is  to  be  preferred  to  green,  but  both 
are  bad,  and  should  not  be  taken  by  persons  with 
weak  digestion,  or  who  are  constitutionally  lan- 
guid. There  is  no  good  procured  from  drinking 
tea ; tho  green  tea  may  be  a little  stimulating. 
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but  tlie  heat  of  the  water  with  which  it  is  made  is 
the  sole  cause  of  its  stimulating  cfl'ect. 

Mr.  Mayo  says,  “ to  make  tea,  let  the  quantity 
of  a breakfast- cupful  and  a half  of  boiling  water 
flow  upon  the  tea,  and  pour  the  infusion  out  in 
two  minutes.”  By  this  means  you  have  all  the 
flavour  without  too  much  of  the  bitter  principle. 

A large  breakfast-cupful  with  the  first  meal  is 
all  that  sbouldbc  taken  ; more  produces  debility  of 
system  and  of  stomach. 

Coffee  is  to  be  preferred  to  tea,  as  having  a 
really  stimulating  effect ; and  therefore  it  does 
not  cause  so  much  flatulence  and  ch’seomfort,  as 
the  hot  and  relaxing  draught  of  tea.  Cocoa  is 
preferable  to  either  tea  or  coffee,  nor  is  the  rich- 
ness of  it  any  real  objection  to  its  use,  as  it  may 
be  easily  remedied  by  making  it  thinner  and 
weaker ; indeed,  it  is  too  much  the  custom  to 
make  cocoa  so  thick,  that  the  oily  particles  are 
drank  in  such  large  quantities  as  to  create  indi- 
gestion and  its  consequences. 

The  advantage  of  cocoa  over  tea  or  coffee  is 
clearly  denoted  by  its  appearance ; it  is  drank  warm 
like  these,  it  has  an  equally  agreeable  flavour,  and 
instead  of  being  a limpid  infusion,  it  is  a thicker 
oily  fluid,  highly  nutritious. 

Its  nutritive  qualities  have  been  fully  tested  in 
the  Model  Prison,  at  Pentonville,  where  the  quan- 
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tity  of  meat  is  consideraljly  less  tliaii  in  other 
prisons,  and  cocoa  is  substituted  for  it,  and  in 
this  prison  the  average  illness  is  much  less  than 
in  others. 

The  dieting  of  the  prisoners,  I believe,  was  ar- 
ranged by  Dr.  Fergusson  and  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,  who  are  both  members  of  the  prison 
committee. 

The  next  meal,  if  intended  to  be  merely  lun- 
cheon, in  the  middle  of  the  day,  should  consist 
simply  of  a biscuit,  or  a glass  of  ale  or  wine. 

By  pregnant  women,  and  those  suckling,  it  is 
often  as  well  that  a biscuit  and  a glass  of  wine 
should  be  taken  about  eleven  o’clock. 

According  to  Mr.  Mayo,  “ the  true  principles 
to  regulate  the  repast  of  dinner  arc  moderation 
and  variety;  to  dine  one  day  on  a single  dish, 
on  another  on  several  ; one  day  to  make  cold 
meat  the  principal  part  of  dinner,  another  to 
shun  it. 

“ As  a general  rule,  all  pastry  and  puddings 
should  be  avoided ; the  diner  lias  already  had 
enougli,  and  they  in  tliemselves  are  less  digestible. 
A single  glass  of  lieer  at  dinner,  or  tlirec  glasses  of 
sherry,  ;^[adeira,  or  port,  aftemards  arc,  amply 
sufficient.” 

I cannot  agree,  as  a general  rule,  tliat  pud- 
dings are  to  be  avoided  ; a mixture  of  animal  and 
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vegetable  food  is  always  desirable,  and  althougli, 
to  a certain  extent,  tins  is  obtained  by  eating 
bread  and  vegetables,  together  with  animal  food, 
yet  no  bad  result  ever  follows  the  addition  of 
simple  puddings,  of  tapioca,  sago,  rice,  or  bread. 
Pastry  ought  to  be  avoided,  it  is  always  indiges- 
tible ; but  fruit  is  not  included,  as  is  often  sup- 
posed, in  the  prohibition  of  pastry  ; it  is  by  no 
means  generally  unwholesome,  and  for  women 
suckling  it  is  of  great  service,  from  its  gentle 
aperient  properties,  and  very  frequently  supersedes 
the  necessity  for  medicines.  Stewed  peai's  or 
plums,  roasted  apples,  preserved  fruits  in  small 
quantities,  as  well  as  ripe  pears,  peaches,  and 
other  sabacid  fruits,  may  all  be  eaten  in  place  of 
pastry ; boiled  rice  may  be  combined  with  the 
cooked  fruits,  or  toasted  or  fried  bread  may  be 
substituted. 

In  recommending  beer  and  wine  for  dinner,  of 
course  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  absolute 
rule,  but  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  a woman 
who  is  suckling  should  drink  either  two  glasses 
of  beer,  whether  ale  or  porter,  and  no  wine,  or 
one  glass  of  beer,  and  from  one  to  two  glasses  of 
wine. 

The  hour  of  dinner  should  not  be  later  than  six. 
if  breakfast  is  at  nine  o'clock. 

It  is  a common  custom  of  the  present  day  to 
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take  tea  ami  a biscuit,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  at  four  or  five  o’clock,  and  provided  no 
heavy  luncheon  has  been  eaten  the  habit  is  a 
good  one. 

It  prevents  the  stomach  becoming  languid 
during  the  long  inteiTal  between  luncheon 
and  dinner  at  the  usual  late  hour ; and  as  nou- 
rishment is  not  so  much  the  object,  tea  may  do 
very  well. 

The  old  established  custom  of  taking  tea  after 
dinner  is  a mere  habit,  and  of  no  sort  of  benefit ; 
the  dinner  has  been  but  recently  eaten,  no  time 
has  elapsed  to  allow  of  its  digestion,  and  a quan- 
tity of  fluid  is  poured  upon  it  in  the  stomach.  I 
am  convinced  that  a great  number  of  people  who 
suffer  from  restless  nights  and  alarming  dreams, 
may  attribute  it  to  drinking  large  quantities  of 
this  relaxing  infusion  before  they  go  to  bed. 
There  is  not  the  same  objection  to  coffee,  which 
may  sometimes  be  of  use  ; nor  will  one  small  cup 
of  tea  at  night  do  harm,  if  habit  has  rendered  it 
necessary,  hut  it  ought  not  to  exceed  this 
quantity. 

Should  an  earlier  hour  than  that  I have 
named  be  chosen  for  dinner,  then  the  “ tea”  be- 
comes a more  important  meal,  and  a slice  or  two 
of  bread  and  butter,  with  an  egg,  or  some  such 
addition,  will  be  required.  Indeed,  to  women 
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when  suckling  it  is  nccessaiy  that  this  Idncl  of 
food  should  be  eaten,  in  the  interval  between  an 
early  dinner  and  the  breakfast  of  next  moniing, 
otherwise  there  would  not  be  a sufficient  supply 
of  blood  to  the  breasts,  to  insure  the  secretion  of 
an  ample  quantity  of  milk. 

Many  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  a large  basin 
of  gruel  the  last  thing  before  going  to  bed,  and 
this  unwholesome  mess  they  are  recommended  to 
swallow,  in  order  to  promote  the  secretion  of  milk ; 
hut  it  is  as  ineftectual  for  this  puiqiose,  as  it  is 
injurious  to  their  general  health. 

Of  all  indigestible  things,  gruel  is  the  most  so. 
It  creates  acidity,  and  lies  in  the  stomach  until  it 
ferments,  and  then  causes  all  the  spasm,  heart- 
burn, and  restlessness,  that  are  so  repeatedly  the 
subjects  of  complaint  with  wmmen  who  dechn-e, 
and  believe,  that  they  have  taken  nothing  hut  the 
most  Avholesome  diet. 

The  stomach  is  distended  and  weakened  by  the 
gruel ; its  power  to  digest  the  dinner  previously 
swallow'ed  is  destroyed,  and  not  only  is  it  inca- 
pable of  supplying  nourishment  itself,  but  it  ab- 
solutely prevents  the  wholesome  food,  that  would 
have  done  so,  from  being  digested. 

When,  in  consequence  of  this  mischievous  prac- 
tice, the  milk  begins  to  fail,  far  from  suspect- 
ing the  real  cause,  more  gruel  is  administered. 
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till  at  last  the  digestion  is  seriously  impaired, 
the  woman  becomes  materially  weakened,  her 
child  emaciated,  and  the  milk  altogether  ceases. 

Let  nothing,  then,  of  this  kind  be  taken  at 
night,  hut  let  a rusk  or  biscuit  he  placed  by  the 
bedside,  and  eaten  towards  morning,  when  a sen- 
sation of  “ sinking”  or  exhaustion  has  been  pro- 
duced by  nursiug,  and  when  the  feeling  of  hunger 
interferes  with  sleep. 

Such  is  the  kind  of  regimen  that  women  should 
follow,  and  it  is  as  nearly  as  possible  their  diet 
under  ordinaiy  circumstances.  If  wholesome 
food  is  chosen,  and  eaten  in  moderation,  neither 
mother  nor  child  will  sulier  from  adhering  to  the 
customary  rules  of  living. 

There  never  will  be  occasion  to  “ force  the 
appetite,”  but  care  should  be  taken  to  promote 
it  by  healthy  means — such  as  early  rising,  pro- 
per exertion  either  on  horseback  or  on  foot ; by 
avoiding  long  abstinence,  as  well  as  too  fre- 
quent feeding  : with  these  precautions,  and  a good 
constitution,  there  is  seldom  any  reason  why 
women  sliould  not  he  cajiablc  of  suckling  their 
own  children. 

The  following  classification  of  the  difl'ercnt 
kinds  of  food  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Paris’s  “ Trea- 
tise on  Diet.” 

“I.  Fibrinous  aliments,  comprehending  the 
K 
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flesh  and  blood  of  various  animals,  especially  such 
as  have  arrived  at  puberty. — Venison,  beef,  mut- 
ton, hare. 

“ 2.  Albuminous. — Eggs  ; certain  animal  mat- 
ters. 

“3.  Gelatinous  aliments. — The  flesh  of  voung 
animals — veal,  chickens ; calves'  feet,  certain 
Ashes. 

“4.  Fatty  and  oilv  aliments. — Animal  fats, 
oils,  cocoa,  Vc. ; ducks,  pork,  geese,  eels,  &c. 

5.  Caseous  aliments. — The  different  kinds 
of  milk,  cheese,  Ac. 

“ 6.  Farinaceous  aliments. — Wheat,  barley, 
oats,  rice,  potato,  sago,  arrow-root,  Ac. 

“ 7.  Mucilaginous  aliments. — Carrots,  turnips, 
asparagus,  cabbage,  Ac. 

“ 8.  Sweet  aliments. — The  different  kinds  of 
sugar,  flgs,  Ac. ; carrots. 

“ 9.  Acidulous  aliments.  — Oranges,  apples, 
acescent  fruits. 

“ Condiments  consist  of  salt,  vinegar,  pepper, 
and  the  like. 

“ Our  drinks  consist — 

“ 1 . Of  water. 

“ 2.  Of  vegetable  infusions. 

“ 3.  Of  fermented  liquors — wine,  beer,  Ac. 

“ 1.  Of  ardent  spirits." 

Three  properties  must  be  combined  in  food  to 
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render  it  wholesome,  and  adequate  to  maintain 
the  vigour  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem ; these  are — digestihleness,  nutritiousness, 
and  a certain  power  of  exciting  or  stimulating 
digestion. 

Occasionally  the  milk  of  the  breast  is  of  too 
rich  a nature  for  the  digestion  of  the  child ; it 
coagulates  firmly,  and  the  stomach  not  being 
able  to  digest  it  throws  it  off,  or  the  curds  pass- 
ing into  the  intestines  cause  irritation. 

At  other  times  the  milk  is  too  poor,  and  the 
child  ceases  to  thrive  upon  it. 

In  the  first  case,  saline  purgatives  should  be 
given  to  the  mother,  and  her  diet  lowered  and 
beer  decreased  in  quantity,  or  totally  left  off. 
Often,  when  these  precautions  are  taken,  the 
svmptoms  from  which  the  child  suffers  disap- 
pear ; but  there  is  a species  of  diarrhoea  which 
sometimes  is  difficult  to  cure ; it  consists  in 
the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  whey-part  of  tin- 
milk  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  times  in  the  day, 
the  curd  separately  being  evacuated  totally  undi- 
gested. 

For  this  complaint,  after  the  free  effect  of 
a dose  of  oil  has  been  obtained,  to  remove 
the  offending  matter  from  the  intestines,  astrin 
gents,  with  aromatics,  are  of  much  service  ; and 
in  all  cases  of  diarrhma,  occurring  in  infancy, 
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the  pomegranate  bark  is  most  useful ; and  it  is 
a medicine  which  will  act  beneficially  in  almost 
all  cases  of  this  disease,  however  severe  they 
may  be.  From  three  to  four  grains  may  be 
given  to  an  infant,  combined  mth  aromatics 
and  chalk,  and  repeated  every  three  or  four 
liours. 

When  the  milk  is  too  weak,  and  evidently  does 
not  nourish  the  child,  the  mother  must  be 
strengthened  and  supported.  Good  diet  should 
be  enjoined,  tonic  medicines  may  be  given,  and 
the  beer  increased  in  quantity.  Should  these 
means,  however,  fail  to  eft'ect  the  object,  another 
nurse  must  be  sought,  and  the  mother’s  attempt 
to  suckle  relinquished. 

In  some  instances,  the  menstrual  dischai'ge 
appears  during  lactation,  and  causes  the  milk 
to  be  less  in  quantity,  or  to  become  altered 
in  quality.  This  may  last  for  a few  days 
only  during  the  monthly  discharge,  the  heal- 
thy state  being  restored  afterwards,  and  then 
the  child  is  again  as  well  nourished  as  it  was 
before ; but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and 
suckling  is  obliged,  in  some  instances,  to  be 
given  up. 

The  simultaneous  occurrence  of  the  menstrual 
secretion  with  that  of  milk  is  unnatural  and  un- 
usual ; it  seems  to  indicate  that  the  uterus  is 
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again  in  a fit  state  for  conception,  and  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  women,  even  while  still 
suckling,  become  pregnant  directly  after  the  first 
appearance  of  the  menstrual  discharge. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

WEANING  AND  TEETHING. 

The  vei7  erroneous  notion,  that  weaning  should 
take  place  at  one  fixed  age,  has  been  productive 
of  many  evil  consequences. 

Tlie  time  for  weaning  must  be  determined  en- 
tirely by  the  circumstances  attending  each  sepa- 
rate case,  and  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  is  the 
guide  to  he  depended  on. 

It  is  well  known  that  during  the  time  of  suck- 
ling, the  child  is  more  free  from  disease  than  at 
any  subsequent  period  of  its  life,  provided  the 
milk  which  it  lives  upon  is  healthy,  and  such  as 
can  be  readily  digested.  If,  therefore,  the  pre- 
sence of  disease  in  other  children  in  the  same 
family,  occurring  after  they  had  been  early 
weaned,  or  deaths  from  sudden  attacks  of  convul- 
sions or  other  circumstances,  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  contiuuing,  in  future  cases,  the  nourish- 
ment from  the  breast,  the  appearance  of  teeth, 
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even  if  they  ai'e  all  developed,  need  not  he  any 
hindrance;  hut  care  must  he  taken  that  no  injury 
is  done  to  the  nurse’s  nipple  during  the  process 
of  suckling. 

Instances  of  the  henefit  derived  from  prolonged 
suckling  are  continually  coming  under  my 
notice,  and  in  all  that  I have  witnessed, 
without  exception,  it  has  proved  most  successful. 

After  a certain  time,  however,  the  supply  of 
milk  often  begins  to  fail;  and  where  this  is  the  case, 
or  if  the  mother,  with  a good  supply  of  milk,  be- 
comes emaciated,  for  her  sake  the  child  ought 
to  be  weaned. 

In  former  times  it  was  the  custom  to  wean 
suddenly,  in  consequence  of  winch  much  trouble 
was  experienced  in  giving  the  child  artificial 
food,  and  in  getting  rid  of  the  accumulated  milk 
in  the  breasts. 

The  plan  now  generally  adopted  is  not  only  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  nature,  hut  it 
renders  the  process  much  easier,  and  leaves  no 
fear  of  disease  or  discomfort  arising  from  it. 

It  is  now  performed  gradually,  and  should 
the  child  be  prepared  for  a ehange  of  food, 
and  is  in  a good  state  of  health,  it  may  be 
weaned  between  the  eighth  and  tenth  months, 
provided  its  teeth  arc  in  such  a condition,  as 
to  warrant  its  being  deprived  of  its  natural 
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food  ; but  on  no  account,  except  under  this  last 
provision,  should  children  be  taken  from  the 
breast. 

“ In  no  apparatus  put  together  by  art,”  says 
Paley,  “ do  1 know  such  multifarious  uses  so 
aptly  contrived  as  in  the  natural  organisation  of 
the  human  mouth.  In  this  small  cavity  we  have 
teeth  of  different  shapes,  first  for  cutting,  secondly 
for  grinding ; muscles  most  artificially  disposed 
for  carrying  on  the  compound  motion  of  the 
lower  jaw,  half  lateral  and  half  vertical,  by  which 
the  mill  is  worked  ; fountains  of  saliva  springing 
up  in  different  parts  of  the  cavity  for  the  moisten- 
ing of  the  food,  while  the  mastication  is  going  on  ; 
glands  to  feed  the  fountains ; a muscular  con- 
struction of  a very  peculiar  kind,  in  the  back  part 
of  the  cavity,  for  the  guiding  of  the  prepared  ali- 
ment into  its  passage  towards  the  stomach,  and  in 
many  cases  for  can-ying  it  along  that  passage. 
In  the  meantime,  and  within  the  same  cavity,  is 
going  on  another  business,  altogether  different 
from  what  is  here  described,  that  of  inspiration 
and  of  speech.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  all  that 
has  been  mentioned,  we  have  a passage  opened 
from  this  cavity  to  the  lungs,  for  the  admission  of 
air,  exclusively  of  every  other  substance  ; we  have 
muscles,  some  in  the  hu’ynx,  and  without  number 
in  the  tongue,  for  the  purpose  of  modulating  that 
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coir  in  its  passage  with  a variety,  a compass,  and 
a precision,  of  which  no  other  musical  instmment 
is  capable  ; and  lastly,  we  liave  a specific  con- 
trivance for  dividing  the  pneumatic  part  from 
tlie  mechanical,  and  for  preventing  one  set  of 
actions  interfering  with  anotlier.  The  mouth, 
with  all  these  intentions  to  serve,  is  a single 
cavity  ; is  one  machine,  with  its  parts  neither 
crowded  nor  confined,  and  each  unembarrassed 
by  the  rest  ” 

During  the  first  months  of  infant  life,  the 
whole  of  the  apparatus  intended  for  converting 
food  into  blood  is  in  a soft,  and  as  it  were  inert 
condition.  The  lips,  the  tongue,  and  the  cheeks, 
are  required  for  the  purpose  of  suction,  and  as  the 
power  they  have  to  exert  is  comparatively  small, 
their  development  at  early  periods  is  not  very 
great ; but.  as  the  infant  advances  in  growth,  the 
mouth  becomes  larger,  the  muscles  become 
sti'onger,  the  jaws  expand  and  lengtlien,  and 
preparations  are  evidently  commencing,  to  re- 
ceive the  power  to  masticate  and  to  digest  food 
of  a stronger  consistence  than  the  milk  of  the 
mother;  and  taught  by  instinct  to  encourage  the 
development  of  the  power  of  mastication,  the 
infant  constantly  carries  things  to  its  mouth,  which 
it  bites,  and  thus  prepares  the  muscles  beforehand 
for  the  actions  they  will  hereafter  have  to  perform. 
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Here  is  another  instance  of  the  power  of  muscles 
being  brought  out  by  use,  which,  while  dormant, 
were  comparatively  powerless.  And  again,  should 
not  an  opportunity  be  afforded  them  to  exert 
their  power  upon  solid  food,  they  would  once 
more  become  enfeebled;  that  diet  that  had  here- 
tofore caused  nourishment  would  now  cease  to  do 
so,  and  emaciation  would  he  the  result. 

It  is  highly  necessary  to  watch  minutely  the 
effect  of  change  of  food  on  children,  and  to  mark 
the  alterations  it  causes  in  their  systems. 

Dr.  Playfair*  says,  “ the  ordinary  state  of 
health  in  an  adult  animal  consists  in  keeping  the 
supply  equal  to  the  waste  of  the  tissues  of  the 
body ; when  the  supply  is  either  greater  or  less 
than  the  waste,  it  is  certain  that  the  nutrition  of 
the  animal  is  efiected  under  unnatural  conditions.” 

The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  infant ; and 
should  there  be  more  absorption  than  deposit  of 
the  tissues,  the  necessity  for  alteration  of  food  is 
manifest;  or,  should  there  he  an  undue  forma- 
tion of  the  fluids  or  solids  of  the  body,  again  is 
there  reason  for  changing  the  diet. 

I am  induced  here  again  to  impress  upon  those 
who  have  the  care  of  children,  that  emaciation  in 
the  adult  may  arise  from  exactly  the  opposite 

* Lecture  delivered  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  on  the 
Principles  of  Nutrition,  and  on  the  Pood  of  Cattle,  Uecember  1842. 
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cause  that  produces  it  in  the  infant;  in  the 
foiTuer  it  is  usually  the  result  of  want  of  food  in 
proper  quantity,  or,  that  contains  more  nutri- 
tious power ; in  the  latter,  it  almost  invariably  is 
caused  by  over  nutritious  diet. 

TEETHING. 

At  about  the  end  of  six  months,  or  sometimes 
much  later,  for  the  time  varies  according  to  the 
strength  and  health  of  the  child,  the  first  teeth 
come  through  the  gums ; and  about  this  time 
begin  all  those  symptoms,  some  of  them  denoting 
exti’eme  danger,  and  others  of  much  more  trifling 
character,  to  which  children  are  liable,  until  they 
have  completed  the  number  of  twenty  teeth. 

Teething  is  a natural  process ; and  when  na- 
ture is  obeyed  in  all  her  laws,  as  regards  feeding, 
it  is  but  seldom  that  any  untoward  event  accom- 
panies the  operation  ; but  when  no  regard  is  paid 
to  common  sense  in  the  feeding  of  a child,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  bad  results  of  some  Idnd  or 
other  will  follow. 

“ As  a general  rule,  the  organization  will  be 
found  at  every  period  of  life  to  be  exactly  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  individual.  To  the  infant  at 
the  breast,  for  example,  teeth  are  denied,  simply 
because  they  would  not  bo  only  useless,  but  an 
incumbrance,  and  would  interfere  with  its  sucking  ; 
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at  a later  period,  however,  when  the  natural  food 
of  the  infant  is  no  longer  fluid,  hut  firm  and  con- 
sistent, teeth  are  given,  because  without  tlieir  aid 
such  food  could  not  he  broken  down  or  formed 
into  a soft  mass  with  the  saliva  to  fit  it  for  being 
easily  swallowed  and  digested.  In  accordance 
with  the  same  principle,  when  from  weakness  of 
constitution,  or  the  efiect  of  disease,  the  develop 
ment  of  the  system  goes  on  with  unusual  slow- 
ness, and  solid  food  is  not  so  soon  required,  the 
appearance  of  the  teeth  is  also  delayed  ; thus  af- 
fording another  proof  that  weaning,  and  the  change 
of  food  connected  with  it,  ought  to  he  regulated 
by  the  progress  of  organisation,  and  not  merely  by 
the  number  of  months  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  child  was  born.”* 

The  first,  or  milk  teeth,  are  twenty  in  number, 
and  consist  of  four  upper  and  four  under  incisors  ; 
two  upper  and  two  lower  canine  teeth,  and  eight 
grinding  teeth,  equally  divided  between  the  upper 
and  under  jaw. 

The  first  teeth  that  appear  are  the  two  lower 
centre  incisors,  then  follow  two  upper  centre  in- 
cisors, and  in  stating  that  the  next  two  teeth  that 
are  cut  belong  to  the  upper  jaw,  I am  at  vimance 
with  almost  all  authors  who  have  vuitten  upon  the 


* Dr.  Combe. 
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subject,  but  in  nine  out  of  eveiy  ten  cases  the 
fifth  and  sixth  teeth  are  two  lateral  incisors  of  the 
upper  j aw. 

About  a month  or  six  weeks  generally  inter- 
venes between  each  couple  of  these  teeth.  After 
an  interval  of  two  months,  (it  may  be  earlier  or 
later  in  some  cases)  four  of  the  anterior  molar 
teeth  appear ; sometimes  the  first  one  comes 
through  in  the  upper  jaw,  sometimes  in  the  lower  ; 
and  again,  after  a longer  interval,  generally  at 
about  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  month,  the  cuspidati 
or  canine  teeth  are  seen  pointing  through  the 
gum,  which  are  also  the  “ eye  teeth.” 

At  about  the  twentieth  month,  or  from  that  to 
the  twenty-fourth,  the  number  of  twenty  is  com- 
pleted by  the  cutting  of  the  four  posterior  molar 
teeth. 

The  full  number  of  adult  teeth  is  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty-two. 

Tarticular  attention  is  required  at  certain  pe- 
riods of  teetliing ; first,  when  six  teeth  have  ap- 
peared ; and  again,  when  the  canine  teetli  come 
through  the  gum. 

At  the  time  of  the  first,  the  child  is  usually 
weaned  ; at  the  second,  a change  of  food  is  re- 
quired ; and  if  mothers  would  be  entirely  guided 
by  the  appearance  or  the  non-appearance  of  the 
different  sets  of  teeth  in  their  mode  of  feeding  chil- 
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(Iren,  one  of  the  greatest  occasions  of  illness  would 
be  avoided. 

They  are  too  often  governed  by  the  advice  of 
women,  who  having  borne  a large  family,  are  sup- 
posed, on  that  account,  to  he  skilful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  children  ; and  experience  so  acquired  is 
no  doubt  valuable,  when  confined  within  its 
proper  limits  ; but  if  carried  beyond  these  it  may 
become  actively  mischievous. 

Experience  may  enable  a mother  to  employ 
rightly  the  ordinary  domestic  remedies,  such  as 
the  warm  hath,  or  a common  aperient,  where  the 
state  of  the  infant  evidently  requires  such  treat- 
ment, and  to  distinguish  between  the  ordiuan.- 
habits  of  a child,  and  those  which  result  from 
disease  ; hut  when  it  leads  them  farther,  to  pre- 
tend to  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  diseases, 
and  to  employ  powerful  medicines  for  their  cure — 
when  they  become  adepts  in  the  use  of  a number 
of  quack  remedies,  or  urge  the  exhibition  of 
numberless  indigestible  artificial  foods,  in  pre- 
ference to  those  recommended  by  medical  autho- 
rity— then  is  experience  not  only  carried  beyond 
its  proper  sphere,  but  often  misleads  into  dan- 
gerous and  fatal  errors. 

We  admit  that  the  mother  of  a large  family 
must  have  acquired  much  information,  which  will 
he  useful  afterwards  to  those  younger  than  her- 
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self,  but  then  her  knowledge  is  generally  of  older 
customs  : nor  can  she  be  expected  to  keep  pace 
with  the  improvements,  to  which  a closer  attention 
and  more  intricate  investigation  of  these  sub- 
jects continually  give  rise. 

It  was  at  one  time  the  custom  to  swathe  a child 
at  its  birth,  from  head  to  foot,  in  bandages,  and  to 
keep  it  in  this  state  for  a long  time  ; and  the 
result  of  this  was  local  and  constitutional  debility, 
curvatures  of  the  spine,  ill-formed  limbs,  and 
attenuated  muscles,  because  no  exercise  was  al- 
lowed to  the  parts  thus  encased  ; and  the  general 
rule,  that  to  rest  any  part  weakens  it,  was  fully 
demonstrated. 

Now,  the  more  sensible  practice  is  to  allow 
freedom  for  the  action  of  all  the  muscles ; the 
limbs  are  free  to  move,  and  the  body  to  bend ; 
the  very  exertion  they  make  reacts  upon  the 
muscles,  and  gives  them  additional  strength ; and 
in  consequence  we  arc  now  seldom  shocked  by 
the  appearance  of  those  dreadfully  deformed  ob- 
jects, who  in  former  times  were  to  be  seen  in 
almost  every  house  in  England. 

The  proof  tliat  these  alterations  in  the  treat- 
ment of  children  are  real  improvements,  is  found 
in  the  fact,  that  the  mortality  amongst  them  has 
so  much  decreased  ; nor  could  any  other  than 
these  beneficial  results  be  looked  for,  when,  as  in 
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the  present  clay,  both  medical  art  and  domestic 
care  are  directed  to  one  common  object,  namely, 
the  keeping  children,  from  the  moment  of  their 
birth,  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a state  of  nature  ; or 
to  tlie  recalling  them  to  that  state  when  any  de- 
viation from  it  has  been  made.  In  the  present 
day  no  honest  and  educated  practitionerpretends  to 
effect  magical  cures,  or  to  possess  wonderful  reme- 
dies, sufficient  of  themselves  to  eradicate  every 
disease  ; no  medicine,  it  is  admitted,  will  answer 
the  purpose,  unless  assisted  in  its  action  by  atten- 
tion to  diet,  and  to  other  circumstances,  all  tending 
to  aid  and  encourage,  rather  than  to  force  a re- 
turn to  a natural  and  therefore  healthy  state. 

In  the  regal’d  which  is  now  paid  to  the  simple 
dictates  of  nature  in  the  method  of  feeding  chil- 
dren, the  practice  of  the  present  day  is  completely 
at  variance  with  the  foolish  and  superstitious  cus- 
toms which  formerly  prevailed. 

In  order  to  avoid  these  mistaken  practices,  and 
in  the  hope  of  eradicating  by  degrees  such  erro- 
neous notions,  I always  recommend  parents  to 
procure  comparatively  young  attendants  for  their 
children,  who  are  rather  willing  to  be  corrected  ; 
than  to  insist  on  acting  according  to  their  own 
prejudices. 

The  period  for  weaning  then,  I rejieat,  is  to 
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be  regulated  by  the  appearance  of  teeth,  and 
till  these  are  supplied,  the  child  must  continue  to 
he  fed  from  the  breast ; and  if  the  mother  is 
unable  to  afford  sufficient  nourishment,  another 
nurse  must  he  provided. 

Where  the  necessary  expense  attending  the 
hire  of  a wet-nurse  is  a consideration,  diluted 
cow's  milk  may  lie  substituted,  under  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  its  use ; and  although  it 
cannot  he  said  that  children  thrive  upon  this 
quite  as  well  as  upon  breast- milk,  yet  it  is  the 
best  substitute,  when  other  more  costly  kinds  of 
diet  cannot  he  procured. 

As  the  infant  has  no  other  means  of  conveying 
food  into  the  alimentary  canal,  besides  the  power 
of  suction,  so  the  feeble  stomach  is  capable  of  di- 
gesting only  liipiid  food,  and  that  of  the  ligiitest 
kind. 

If,  at  a certain  fixed  period,  without  waiting 
for  increased  power  of  digestion,  such  as  the 
presence  of  teeth  indicates,  mnmmiferous  animals 
were  to  be  thrown  off  from  the  support  of  tlunr 
mother,  they  would  inevital)ly  starve;  the  foal 
of  a marc,  without  the  incisor  teeth,  would  hav(> 
no  means  of  ])rocuring  grass  for  itself;  nor  could 
animals  of  the  carnivorous  kind  masticate  their 
food,  till  their  ginding  teeth  were  sufficiently  de- 
veloped, however  great  an  age  they  might  havi' 
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iittiiined ; so  that  the  very  subsistence  of  these 
auimals  depends  upon  the  continuance  of  a supply 
of  milk  from  the  mother,  until  the  teeth  have  so 
far  grown,  as  to  enable  them  to  provide  and  to 
masticate  food  of  a different  kind  ; and  it  is 
worthy  of  I’emark,  as  showing  the  advantage  of 
imitating  nature  as  far  as  possible,  in  our  method 
of  feeding  children,  that  there  is  seldom  any 
variation  in  the  period  of  teething  in  graminivo- 
rous or  carnivorous  animals,  which  may  he  fairly 
attributed  to  the  natural  mode  of  living  of  the 
parent,  and  to  the  total  absence  of  artificial  in- 
terference, in  the  diet  or  management  of  the 
young. 

The  provisions  of  nature  are  in  every  respect 
consistent,  and  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
the  child. 

As  soon  as  it  has  acquired  strength  to  digest 
more  solid  food,  and  the  mother's  supply  i'ails, 
the  teeth  begin  to  be  developed  for  the  jmrpose ; 
and  at  a later  period,  when  food  is  sought  of  a 
more  fibrous  character,  and  requiring  more  masti- 
cation, the  first  teeth  arc  supplanted  by  a stronger 
set,  and  the  general  arrangements  of  the  mouth 
are  sirengthened  in  proportion. 

Somi  limes  when  the  mother  is  weak,  and  the 
milk  unl'.eallhy.  weaiung  may  be  attempted  when 
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the  first  eight  teeth  have  appeared ; but  this 
should  not  be  considered  as  a rule. 

Many  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  presence 
of  six  teeth  indicates  a necessity  for  weaning, 
because  it  is  in  the  power  of  tlie  child  to  injure 
the  nipple  of  the  mother’s  breast ; but  animals 
in  a state  of  nature  continue  to  be  supported  by 
the  mother’s  milk  long  after  the  incisor  teetli  arc 
developed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of 
natui'e  that  the  period  of  suckling  should  be  con- 
tinued longer  than  is  commonly  the  practicic  ; 
and  we  find  that  among  savage  nations  the 
breast  alone  yields  nourishment  to  the  young 
until  they  have  advanced  to  the  end  of  their 
second  year. 

In  tliis  countiw,  the  time  of  weaning  is  gene- 
rally about  the  eighth  month  ; nor  will  any  harm 
generally  result  from  it,  provided  the  food  after- 
wards given  is  not  at  variance  with  that  wliich  has 
nourished  tlie  cliild  up  to  this  period. 

T1  le  mode  of  weaning  adopted  by  the  lower 
animals  is  worthy  of  imitation,  as  exhibiting  at 
once  a simple  process,  and  one  attended  with  no 
difficulty  or  uneasiness  cither  as  regards  the 
young  animal  or  its  mother  ; they  allow  their 
young  to  suck  at  gradually  increasing  intervals, 
till  at  last,  when  they  are  fully  able  to  ju'ovide 
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food  for  themselves,  they  drive  them  entirely 
away. 

Instead  of  giving  the  breast-milk  exclusively  up 
to  a certain  period,  it  is  better  to  supply  artificial  food 
to  the  infantfrom  a bottle  altei’nately  'with  thehreast- 
milk  for  two  or  three  days ; then  to  give  the  ar- 
tificial food  twice  and  the  breast-milk  once,  that 
so  by  degrees  it  may  become  indifterent  to  the 
latter,  and  perhaps  altogether  careless  about  it ; 
thus,  the  milk  not  being  called  for,  will  gradually 
cease  to  he  secreted ; the  course  of  medicine,  the 
prescribed  regimen,  the  local  applications,  and  all 
the  modes  formerly  thought  necessary  for  checking 
the  secretion  of  milk,  are  in  this  way  replaced  by 
the  simple  exhibition  of  a sahne  purgative  in  the 
morning,  after  the  entire  cessation  of  suckling, 
and  friction  by  the  hand  upon  the  hardened 
breast  once  or  twice  during  the  twenty-four 
houx's. 

All  who  have  hitherto  written,  cither  upon  chs- 
eases  incidental  to  children,  or  upon  hereditary 
diseases  connected  with  the  chest,  recommend 
that  sickly  children,  or  those  of  unhealthy  parents, 
should  be  suckled  for  a longer  time  than  usual 
by  tlie  breast  alone,  becaxxse  they  will  always  be 
found  to  thrive  better  upon  it,  and  become  so 
habitually  robust,  as  to  resist  the  hereditary  ten- 
dency to  disease  and  debility. 
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But  at  the  same  time,  the  same  authors  will 
recommend  hsts  of  difi'erent  kinds  of  food  so 
completely  at  vaiiance  with  human  milk  that  it 
cannot  he  for  a moment  believed  the  wedc  action 
of  a child’s  stomach  can  possibly  digest  them. 
They  are,  indeed,  satisfied  that  human  milk  is 
easier  ihgested  than  any  otlier  food  ; they  are 
convinced  that  it  gives  better  nourishment  than 
any  other ; and  yet,  when  a child  is  to  he  de- 
prived of  it,  they  seem  to  take  leave  of  common 
sense,  and  prescribe  an  indigestible  diet,  so  little 
resembling  human  milli,  and  so  difi'erent  in  its 
properties  from  the  chiUrs  natinal  food,  as  to  re- 
quii'e  powers  of  digestion  possessed  only  by  ani- 
mals of  a distinct  nature  to  convert  it  into 
chyme. 
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At  the  time  of  weaning,  the  artificial  food  should 
always  he  given  hy  means  of  a sucking-hottle. 
The  mouth  of  it  should  he  covered  with  a piece 
of  wash-leather  or  parchment,  doubled,  and  sewn 
like  the  finger  of  a glove.  Sometimes  a piece  of 
sponge  is  placed  within  the  mouth-piece,  but  it  is 
not  at  all  necessary. 

The  teats  of  the  heifer  are  sold  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  but  the  plan 
is  an  unpleasant  one,  both  as  regards  the  pro- 
cess of  sucking,  and  the  necessity  of  preserving 
them  from  putrefaction ; by  keeping  them  in 
spirit.  The  prejudice  in  their  favour  is  simply 
derived  from  the  fact  that  they  are  formed  by 
nature ; but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  in 
their  natural  condition  they  arc  attached  to  the 
mammal,  and  the  openings  in  them  connected 
with  the  millv  tubes  ; when  separated  from  these, 
they  are  simply  portions  of  perforated  integu- 
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ment,  not  at  all  preferable  in  cleanliness  or  con- 
venience to  those  mouth-pieces  made  of  parch- 
ment or  leather. 

None  of  the  artificial  mouth-pieces  made  of 
hard  substances,  such  as  ivory,  metal,  and  wood, 
will  he  found  to  answer  the  purpose.  It  is  con- 
trary to  nature  for  the  child’s  g-ums  constantly  to 
he  biting  hardened  substances,  and  1 have  no 
doubt  of  its  being  detrimental  to  the  early  deve- 
lopment of  the  teeth,  from  its  hardening  the 
gum,  and  making  it  less  easy  for  the  teeth  to 
penetrate. 

Indian  rubber  mouth-pieces  do  not  answer  any 
better,  though  they  tend  perhaps  to  promote  the 
growth  of  teeth  ; and  rings  made  of  this  sub- 
stance for  the  amusement  of  children  are  very 
useful  for  the  puqiose,  and  are  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  those  made  of  ivory  or  other  hard  mate- 
rials. 

The  object  of  using  the  bottle  is,  that  the 
child  shall  take  only  so  mucli  as  it  requires,  and 
must  use  exertion  to  procure. 

If  it  is  fed  with  a spoon,  it  will  get  more  than 
the  stomach  can  digest;  if  it  works  for  its  food, 
it  will  only  take  enougli.  Besides,  in  feeding  it 
by  means  of  suction,  its  natural  mode  of  living  is 
as  far  as  possible  imitated. 

It  is  especially  necessarv  that  every  vessel  or 
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spoon  which  is  used  in  inuking  the  fond,  or  in 
giving  it  to  the  child,  should  he  free  from  siciditv, 
and  he  clean.  It  often  happens,  when  care  has 
not  been  used,  that  some  milk,  or  other  food,  ad- 
heres to  the  edge  of  the  vessel  ; it  becomes  acid, 
and  impregnates  the  succeeding  meals,  and  has  a 
had  etiect  upon  the  child.  The  best  way  to  pre- 
vent this  is  to  scald,  after  every  meal,  the  vessels 
used  in  preparing  it ; and  no  pains  should  be 
considered  too  gi’cat  to  prevent  the  least  particle 
of  acidity  in  the  food. 

Idr.  Williams  has  arranged  unhealthy  nutrition 
under  three  heads — increased,  diminished,  and 
perverted  nutrition  ; and  he  has  planned  the  fol- 
lowing table,  by  which  the  effect  of  each  form  of 
unhealthy  nutrition  may  he  readily  seen  as  re- 
gards structural  lesions. — {See  next  pa fje.) 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  after  referring  to  this 
table,  to  insist  more  strongly  upon  the  strictest 
attention  to  diet  in  infancy.  This  exposition  of 
the  multitude  of  elementaiy  diseases  to  which  the 
liuman  frame  is  liable,  is  sufficient  to  deter 
parents  from  falling  into  errors  in  either  extreme ; 
for  it  is  not  merely  theoretical,  the  truth  of  it  is 
daily  experienced  in  practice. 

Thus,  when  toothless  chilch’en  are  fed  upon 
strongly  nutritious  and  concentrated  food  of  any 
kind,  hypertrophy  is  produced ; and  though, 
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Elements  of  Structuhal  Disease. 

^Increased.  Ih'pertruphy. 

Diminished.  Atrophy. 

f I udui'ation. 

Softening. 

Transfurmatiou. 

( Cicatrices. 

Enplastie  membranes. 


Perverted  J 


-Eibro-cartilage. 


(.Atheroma,  &e. 


(^Aplastic 


^ Yellow  tubercle. 

\ Calcareous  matter, 
( &c. 


C Cysts. 
Non-ma-  \ * 

. < Tmnors. 

C Hydatids,  &e. 

Growths -i  Carcinoma. 

I C Enccphaloma. 

Tiaiit  ‘ 
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while  the  state  of  the  textures  is  not  as  yet  that 
of  full  health,  there  may  he  a deposit  of  fat,  aiu 
an  appearance  of  general  vigour,  and  no  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  organs,  yet  no  sooner  is  a 
state  of  full  health  attained,  than  plethoric  sym.p- 
toms  supervene,  and  inflammation  of  some  organ 
ensues. 

Thus  we  arc  often  deluded  for  a tunc  hy  the 
apparently  good  effect  of  strong  nutritious  food, 
and  then  discover  the  ill  consecpienccs  when  it  is 
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too  late  for  advice  or  persuasion  to  be  of  any 
use. 

Atrophy,  the  effect  of  improper  feeding,  is  of 
very  common  occurrence,  and  is  tlie  consequence 
of  an  absorption  of  the  textures,  which  is  going 
on  to  an  extent  much  greater  than  tlie  supjily  to 
them  by  nutrition. 

It  may  arise  from  some  other  causes,  hut  prin- 
cipally it  is  the  effect  of  improper  feeding,  ra- 
ther than  the  absence  of  a sufficient  supply  of  food. 

Thus,  if  food  of  too  powerhil  a nature  for  the 
digestive  organs  to  convert  into  chyme  is  given 
to  a child,  it  lies  in  the  stomach  undigested,  and 
is  at  length  either  rejected  or  carried  through  the 
ititestines  in  its  crude  state,  acts  as  an  irritant  to 
tlie  system,  and  is  a direct  cause  of  emaciation. 

Of  perverted  nutrition  we  have  examples  in 
glandular  swellings,  deposits  of  all  kinds,  or 
ulcerations,  &c. 

Any  variation  from  the  standai'd  of  health  in 
children  may  almost  invariably  he  attributed  to 
derangement  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  in 
nearly  all  instances  will  indicate  a necessity  for 
altering  the  quantity  or  the  nature  of  the  food. 

“ Tn  health,  the  digestion  of  food  is  easy  and 
without  annoyance.  But  when,  after  i'ood  is 
taken,  there  is  pain,  sickness,  eructation,  flatu- 
lence, or  the  like,  we  know  that  the  function  of 
digestion  is  changed  from  the  healthy  standard, 
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and  is  diseased.”*  In  noticing  the  different  means 
by  wliicli  it  is  generally  recommended  that  children 
should  he  reared,  it  is  as  well  to  state  at  once,  how 
improper  are  the  vegetable  foods  in  ordinary  nse, 
when  given  to  an  infant  of  a very  early  age. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  thus  describes  the  effect  of  a 
“ severe  vegetable  diet”  upon  himself : he  says — 
“ I was  affected,  while  under  its  influence,  with 
a nervousness  which  I never  felt  before  nor  since  ; 
a disposition  to  start  upon  slight  alarms ; a want 
of  decision  in  feeling  and  acting,  which  has  not 
usnally  been  my  failing  : an  acute  sensibility  to 
triffing  inconveniences,  and  an  unnecessary  ap- 
prehension of  contingent  misfortunes,  rise  to  my 
memory  as  connected  with  vegetable  diet.” 

If  such  effects  as  these  were  the  result  of  vege- 
table diet  in  an  adult  man,  Avhose  natural  food 
should  be  derived  equally  from  the  vegetable  as 
from  the  animal  kingdom,  how  much  more  dele- 
teriously  must  it  affect  the  infant,  whose  sole 
nourishment  should  consist  of  purely  animal  nta- 
terial ! 

Most  writers  advocate  some  particular  food,  on 
which  they  insist  as  the  only  kind  proper  for  the 
nourishment  of  children  ; hut,  although  in  scien- 
tific improvements  medicine  has  perhaps  gone  as 
far  as  other  arts,  it  nevertheless  is  in  a stationaiw 
position  regarding  the  diet  of  infants. 

* Williams’.s  “Principles  of  .Medicine.” 
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Their  prescriptions  are  drawn  both  from  the 
vegetable  and  the  animal  kingdom  : hut  when  it 
is  recollected  that  the  infant,  if  allowed  to  he  nou- 
rished by  its  mother,  lives  entirely  on  animal 
food,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  a successful 
result  can  follow  the  adoption  of  a vegetable  diet. 
It  is  as  absurd,  in  fact,  as  the  attempt  to  ex- 
change tlie  substances  on  which  graminivorous 
and  carnivorous  animals  respectively  feed. 

Animal  food,  then,  ought  to  be  the  sole  diet  of 
infants  who  are  weaned  at  an  eaidy  age,  and  in 
order  to  imitate  as  nearly  as  possible  their  natural 
food  ; asses’  or  cows’  milk  should  be  the  sole 
nourishment. 

Dr.  Thomson,  of  Glasgow,  in  a paper  in  the 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  formed  a table  of  much  value, 
which  shows  how  well  milk  is  adapted  for  a 
growing  animal,  as  containing  less  colorif)'ing 
power  than  any  of  the  ordinary  vegetable  produc- 
tions, usually  emjiloyed  as  food,  and  therefore  as 
being  less  likely  to  create  fever  mid  to  increase  that 
tendency  to  inflammatory  diseases  which  belong 
<to  cliildhood  : — 

APPROXIMATi:  RELATION  OF  NUTRITIVE  TO  CALORIFIANT 
MATTER. 


Milk  

1 

to 

Bnnns  

1 

to 

I’cas 

1 

to 

Linseed  ) 

Scotch  oatmeal  

1 

to 
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^ From 

Wlicat  flour 

food  for 

1 to 

7 

Maize  r 

animals  at 

\ 

to 

Barley  ' 

rest. 

^ 1 to 

8 

...  1 to 

y 

East  Indian  rice  .. 

...  1 to 

10 

Dry  Swedish  turuips 
Arrow  root 


Sago  ■' 

Wheat  starch  7 

The  different  chemical  proportions  of  the  milk 
from  different  animals  have  already  been  noticed, 
and  it  was  shoivn,  that  of  all  milks,  that  ol  the 
ass  or  of  the  mare  was  the  best  adapted  as  a snb- 
stitnte  for  hnman  milk. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  ipiality  ot 
human  milk  which  renders  it  so  wholesome  a food 
is  the  diluted  state  in  which  it  is  secreted  ; 
therefore,  in  feeding  children  aitihcially,  this 
should  be  the  principal  object  of  consideration. 
And  on  this  account  the  milk  of  the  ass,  as  a sub- 
stitute, should  be  preferred  to  any  other  kind 
of  food,  if  circumstances  will  admit  of  its  use. 

For  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  the  milk  of 
the  marc,  the  gnat,  and  the  sheep,  cannot  in  this 
country  be  employed  ; but  cow’s  milk  is  uni- 
versally used,  not  only  in  infancy,  but  in  all 
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Now,  cow’s  milk,  from  a healthy  country-fed 
cow,  and  unadulterated,  contains  a large  quantity 
of  casein;  and  on  this  account,  even  by  adults, 
is  found  to  produce  sickness  and  headache ; 
therefore,  it  should  not  he  given  in  its  pure  state 
to  infants. 

Human  milk  possesses  only  a little  more  than 
half  the  casein  that  is  contained  in  cow’s  milk; 
it  is  necessary,  then,  to  dilute  the  latter  in  pro 
portion,  so  that  it  may  he  brought  into  an  equal 
condition  with  human  milk ; hut  the  quantity 
of  water  added  must  depend  upon  the  strength 
and  age  of  the  child,  and  should  it  be  necessary  to 
give  an  occasional  artificial  meal,  during  the 
earliest  weeks  of  life,  equal  parts  of  milk  and 
water  will  he  the  proper  proportions. 

Should  fever  occur,  and  strongly-formed  curds 
ever  be  vomited,  or  passed  undigested  from  the 
bowels,  the  milk  must  he  still  more  diluted;  it 
will  thus  be  reduced  in  strength  sufficiently  to 
correspond  with  the  weak  powers  of  chgestion, 
and  will  be  suited  to  give  nourisbment  to  the 
system. 

Albuminous  food  is  easy  of  digestion  just  in 
proportion  to  its  mechanical  condition  ; thus  egg, 
which  is  nearly  pure  albumen,  if  taken  into  the 
stomach,  either  very  lightly  or  not  at  all  coagu- 
lated, is  perhaps  as  rapidly  chymified  as  any  ar- 
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tide  we  use  as  food.  If  previously  formed  into 
hard  coagula  by  heat  or  otherwise,  and  swallowed 
in  large  solid  pieces,  it  undergoes  a very  pro- 
tracted diifestion.  The  reason  is  intelligible 
enough.  In  the  first  case,  the  albumen  coagu- 
lates in  the  stomach  in  a light  filmy,  porous,  semi- 
tran^pareut,  watery  substance,  having  been 
penetrated  or  infiltrated  with  the  gastric  juice. 
In  the  second  case,  the  gastric  juice  has  to  ope- 
rate, not  on  the  whole  at  once,  hut  upon  laver 
after  layer  of  its  surface. 

It  has  been  stated  that  otlier  kinds  of  milk, 
when  acted  upon  by  the  stomach,  are  immediatelv 
coagulated,  and  then  converted  into  chyme ; but 
that  human  milk  is  so  lightly  coagulated  as  to 
become  simply  a fine  filmy  substance,  and  that  no 
strong  curds  are  ever  formed  in  the  infant’s 
stomach  from  the  milk  of  the  human  breast. 

Analysis  has  proved  tliat  the  peculiar  forma- 
tion of  coagula  of  human  milk  is  assisted  by  an 
alkaline  property,  which  not  only  affects  it  in  this 
manner  in  the  stomach,  but  also  prevents  it  from 
forming  so  strong  a cream  when  kept  for  any 
time  in  the  air,  as  the  milk  of  the  cow'  would  do. 

In  order  to  imitate  this  alkaline  propertv, 
wdien  curds  form  in  the  stomacli  from  cow's 
milk,  a little  lime  waiter  may  he  added,  and 
much  benefit  will  be  derived  from  it.  A table- 
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spoonful  may  be  mixed  with  each  half-pint  of  the 
diluted  milk. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  milk  to  he  boiled, 
unless  it  has  been  procured  from  the  cow  at 
night  for  the  morning’s  use ; then  it  will  he  pre- 
served m a more  mixed  state  as  regards  its  che- 
mical properties,  wdiich  do  not  separate  so  quickly 
as  when  the  milk  is  unboiled 

Human  milk  contains  a little  more  sugar  than 
cow's  milk,  hut  the  excess  is  so  small  as  not  to 
require  the  artificial  addition  of  sugar  for  the 
sake  of  its  nutritious  qualities ; yet  it  is  often 
advisable  to  please  the  taste  of  a child  by  adding 
a httle  powdered  sugar. 

An  exact  imitation  of  human  milk  is,  indeed, 
impossible.  No  chemical  combination  has  ever 
been  formed  to  equal  it,  either  in  its  digestible  or 
nutritious  properties ; but,  by  the  above-men- 
tioned mode  of  treating  cow’s  milk,  so  close  a 
resemblance  may  be  atttuned  as  to  answer  every 
purpose  in  the  gi’eater  number  of  cases. 

In  London,  I believe,  cow’s  milk  is  invariably 
sold  in  a diluted  condition,  and  the  gi’cater  pari 
of  it  is  obtained  from  cows  which,  for  a year  toge- 
ther, never  see  daylight,  but  are  pent  up  in 
stables,  or  rather  cellars,  nficn  under  ground, 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  tlie  year  are  I'ed 
upon  coarse  dry  food.  In  J^ondou,  therefore. 
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two  things  are  to  be  borne  in  mind — the  one  is, 
that  the  milk  has  been  already  diluted ; and, 
secondly,  that,  when  taken  from  the  cow,  it  is  in  a 
weaker  state  than  it  would  be  if  the  animal  bad 
been  more  healthily  fed. 

The  custom  of  thickening  milk  with  a variety 
of  vegetable  preparations,  in  order  to  make  it 
more  nutritious,  is  generally  most  pernicious. 

Breast  milk  is  fluid,  and  of  limpid  consistence ; 
and  yet  most  writers  are  found  to  recommend  the 
avoidance  of  this  property  in  their  imitations  of 
it,  by  the  addition  of  a thickening  mixture  ; but  it 
need  hardly  be  repeated,  that  the  vegetable  addi- 
tion would  be  followed  by  all  the  usual  symptoms 
attending  indigestion ; and  every  experienced 
person  will  be  aware  of  the  tendency  of  thick  food, 
of  any  kind,  to  produce  dyspepsia  in  its  most 
complicated  forms. 

At  a very  early  age,  milk  is  never  too  limpid, 
and  is  rarely  so  for  those  more  advanced  in  life  ; 
but  it  does  sonwliinea  happen  that,  owing  to  its 
lightly  fluid  state,  it  is  not  retained  in  the  sto- 
mach and  duodenum  of  older  children,  long 
enough  to  be  absorbed  by  the  lacteals  ; under 
such  circumstances  it  docs  not  afford  sufficient 
nourishment,  and  requires  some  addition  to  ren- 
der it  more  consistent,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
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retained  long  enongh  for  the  action  of  the  sto- 
mach to  he  properly  exercised  upon  it. 

The  quantity  to  he  taken  varies  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  child. 

A newly-horn  infant  takes  at  once  from  two  to 
three  ounces  of  milk ; its  digestion  is  quick,  and 
in  two  or  three  hours  it  requires  another  meal ; 
and  this  frequency  of  feeding  is  continued  both 
day  and  night.  If  sleep,  how'ever,  is  prolonged 
for  a time,  it  is  w’ell  not  to  disturb  the  child  ; hut, 
while  some  children  require  food  every  two  hoims, 
others  will  remain  from  four  to  five  wdthont  it. 

A great  deal  may  he  done  by  management,  and 
habits  may  he  induced  by  had  nursing  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  prevented. 

After  the  first  month  or  six  weeKs,  a child 
should  he  suckled  about  five  times  in  the  day,  and 
twice  in  tlie  night. 

When  a little  older,  it  may  be  made  to  suckle 
late  at  night  and  early  in  the  morning,  and  three 
times  a day  besides  ; more  frequent  feeding  than 
this,  for  a child  three  months  old,  is  not  required. 

It  is  too  much  the  custom  of  some  w^omeu  to 
make  themselves  slaves  to  their  children,  to  avoid 
society  and  tlieir  ordinary  aniiisements,  for  the  sake 
of  nursing  ; and  tlieir  example  iTequently  deters 
others,  who  are  unwilling  to  submit  to  such  rigid 
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confinement,  from  undertaking  what  appears  to 
them  a most  irksome  task. 

It  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to  exonerate 
such  people  from  blame.  No  doubt  it  is  their 
duty  to  pay  proper  attention  to  their  offspring,  in 
disregard  of  any  inconveniences  that  may  arise  ; 
still  I cannot  help  remarking,  tliat  there  is  no 
real  cause  for  such  excessive  devotion.  A child 
will  not  staiwe  because  the  mother  leaves  it  half 
an  hour  longer  than  usual  without  its  food,  nor 
even  if  any  affiiir  of  importance  should  oblige  her 
to  omit  altogether  one  of  the  regular  periods  of 
feeding,  provided  the  child  is  supplied  with 
proper  artificial  food  ; nor,  if  there  is  a reasonable 
cause,  will  any  had  result  follow  from  the  regular 
substitution  of  this  Idnd  of  food,  once  or  twice  in 
the  twenty-four  hours. 

From  a prejudice  that  it  is  wrong  to  adminis- 
ter two  kinds  of  milk,  nurses  would  rather  give 
any  deleterious  food  to  sickly  children  than  either 
cows’  or  asses’  milk : it  is  necessary  to  he  pre- 
pared to  meet  absurdities  of  tliis  nature,  and  to 
resist  them. 

When  children  are  weaned  at  about  eight  or 
ten  months  old,  tliey  require  to  he  fed  about  four 
times  in  the  day,  and  under  good  nurses  they 
will  not  require  food  in  the  night,  after  a month 
has  elapsed  from  the  time  of  weaning ; hut  with 
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some  children,  whose  constitutions  ai'e  weak,  and 
wliose  circulation  is  languid,  an  extra  meal  in 
the  night  becomes  sometimes  necessary. 

The  quantity  for  each  meal  varies  from  a pint 
to  half  that  quantity,  but  the  extent  of  liquid  food 
may  be  regulated  by  the  desires  of  the  child, 
provided  it  is  of  such  a character  as  to  suit  its 
powers  of  digestion  ; for  from  the  breast  it  would 
withdraw  such  a quantity  of  milk  as  would  satisfy 
its  hunger  without  any  limit  whatever. 

The  other  animal  foods  that  are  recommended, 
and,  it  is  to  he  regretted,  much  used,  are  broths, 
chicken  or  beef  tea,  panada,  &c. 

I do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  any  one  of  them, 
if  given  to  a child  while  teetlung,  will  be  desti’uc- 
tive  to  its  health  within  a few  days,  and  perhaps 
will  already  have  laid  the  foundation  for  disease, 
the  result  of  which  may  very  probably  prove 
fatal. 

Various  symptoms,  all  serious  in  their  charac- 
ter, will  ensue  ; the  child  will  become  emaciated, 
its  joints  enlarged  ; it  will  have  glandular  swell- 
ings, together  with  constant  vomiting  or  purging ; 
it  may  become  languid  and  cold,  or,  if  by  chance 
it  digests  the  food,  it  will  be  suddenly  attacked  by 
fever,  sometimes  attended  by  local  inllammation. 

These  results  will  commonly  follow  the  mode 
of  feeding  above  mentioned,  hut  to  those  who  are 
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much  accustomed  to  the  complaints  of  children 
it  is  needless  to  mention  the  multitude  of  illnesses 
that  are  entirely  caused  by  such  improper  diet. 

It  is  the  usual  custom,  if  a child  does  not 
thrive  upon  diluted  milk,  to  change  what  is 
already  too  powerful  a food  to  one  still  more  so, 
and  disease  invariably  supervenes ; instead  of 
this,  if  the  milk  had  been  further  diluted,  the 
cause  of  the  complaint  would  probably  have 
been  at  once  removed.  We  are  often  called  upon 
to  witness  diseases  which  (to  the  inexperienced) 
appear  cpiite  unconnected  with  the  organs  of  di- 
gestion, and  yet  arise  entirely  from  the  derange- 
ment of  these  functions  ; a derangement  which  is 
hourly  increased  by  such  improper  diet  as  cannot 
add  one  particle  of  strength  to  the  debilitated 
child.  Such  diseases,  however,  are  found  to 
yield  immediately  under  a lighter  diet,  without 
even  the  assistance  of  medicinal  remedies. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  nine  out  of  ten  children, 
that  food  whicli  contains  less  nutritive  matter  is 
most  calculated  to  impart  strength  ; whereas,  that 
which  is  most  nutritious  in  itself,  is,  at  the  same 
time,  most  weakening  to  the  child. 

Tlie  results  that  invariably  follow  the  plan  of 
feeding  here  recommended  will,  of  themselves, 
prove  its  efficacy  ; but  an  iustance  of  the  good 
effect  of  diluted  diet  upon  children  occurred  to 
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me  in  the  case  of  a child  who  had  been  weaned, 
and  by  my  desire  was  fed  on  diluted  milk.  I 
accidentally  once  witnessed  the  feeding  of  the 
child,  and  noticing  the  extreme  transparency  of 
the  food,  I inquired  its  strength,  and  was  told 
that  it  was  made  of  three  parts  water  and  one  of 
milk.  The  quantities,  by  mistake,  had  been 
reversed  ; my  directions  having  been,  three  parts 
of  milk  and  one  of  water.  The  milk  was  pro- 
cured in  Loudon,  and  was  probably,  therefore, 
already  diluted ; and  yet  this  child,  although 
having  been  fed  upon  it  for  some  weeks,  was  at 
that  time  healthy  and  robust,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  children  any  where  to  be 
found. 

I was  lately  told  by  a lady,  for  whose  children 
I had  prescribed,  that  wdien  they  were  ill  before 
tliey  had  got  their  teeth,  she  lessened  the  strength 
of  their  diluted  milk  ; if  they  still  were  unwell, 
she  added  more  water,  and  again  still  more  until 
the  symptoms  of  sickness  ceased,  which  they  in- 
variably were  found  to  do.  She  then  kept  tlie 
food  at  the  reduced  consistence,  and  no  return  of 
illness  occurred. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  broths  and  soups 
are  highly  nutritious,  hut  unless  mixed  with 
solid  matter  they  are  quite  the  contrary. 

When  the  stomach  has  to  operate  on  soup 
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alone,  it  appeal’s  embarrassed  between  the  direct 
absorption  of  the  liquid  part  and  tlie  difficulty  of 
acting  upon  the  aliment  so  much  diluted. 

“ Digestion  is  slow,  the  supei’fluous  liquid  is 
tardily  absorbed,  and  then  only  the  rest  is  cby- 
milied.”* 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  panada,  which  con- 
sists of  meat  beaten  in  a mortar  until  its  fibres 
are  destroyed,  and  it  becomes  a semifluid  mass, 
in  which  is  often  mixed  milk  or  cream  and  spices, 
is  totally  unfit  for  an  infant’s  stomach.  It  is,  in 
fact,  meat ; and  a toothless  child  will  not  be  more 
able  to  digest  this  mixture  than  solid  meat ; for, 
as  has  been  before  observed,  where  there  are  no 
teeth  in  the  mouth,  the  power  of  the  stomach  is 
only  capable  of  chymifying  liquid  food. 

Jellies,  isinglass  dissolved  in  liquids,  and  other 
such  preparations,  may  all  be  classed  under  the 
same  head  of  indigestibles,  and  may  be  put  aside 
as  totally  unfit  for  children’s  food. 

The  deaths  that  occur  in  consequence  of  feed- 
ing with  solid  meat  can  scarcely  be  esteemed  the 
result  of  ignorance  in  parents,  or  others  who  have 
the  charge  of  children.  There  may  be  some 
palliation  for  the  eiTor  of  giving  liquid  food  too 
stimulating  for  the  digestion  ; but  it  is  sometbing 
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more  than  ignorance,  when  a tender  infant  is 
gorged  with  strong  and  heavy  snhstances,  suited 
to  the  digestion  of  a full-gro-^Ti  man. 

Farinaceous  foods  are  most  frequently  given  to 
children,  and  with  nearly  the  same  had  results. 

It  is  true,  that  chyme  formed  hy  vegetable 
matter  has  been  found  by  analysis  to  he  com- 
posed of  the  same  chemical  ingredients  as  that 
formed  from  animal  food;  but  the  means  provided 
in  infancy  to  act  upon  food  to  produce  chymifi- 
cation,  are  adapted  to  animal  and  not  vegetable 
matter.  Under  these  circumstances,  food  of  the 
latter  kind  is  obviously  improper. 

Animals  whose  proper  food  is  flesh  will  not 
thrive  if  fed  upon  vegetables:  thus,  a dog  fed 
constantly  on  meal  or  biscuit  will  become  diseased 
and  mangy,  or  it  grows  thin,  and  the  food  passes 
through  it  undigested. 

The  same  thing  often  happens  to  infants  ; oat- 
meal andhiscuit-powder  not  at  all  unfrequently  may 
he  seen  undigested  in  the  evacuations,  as  may  all 
Idnds  of  the  usual  vegetable  food. 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  one  preparation  is  pre- 
ferable to  another,  for  they  are  all  equally  had  ; 
and,  until  a child  has  many  teeth,  it  will  be 
highly  improper  for  any  one  of  them  to  form  its 
food. 

IMany  children,  it  is  true,  contrive  to  struggle 
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through  the  mismauagement  of  their  early  years, 
under  all  the  disadvantages  of  improper  diet,  and 
amidst  many  needless  pains  and  sufferings  occa- 
sioned by  it ; but  so  miserable,  from  the  same 
cause,  is  their  future  career,  that  it  would  almost 
have  been  better  for  them  not  to  have  survived 
the  perils  of  infancy. 

These  considerations  ought  to  put  parents  upon 
their  guard  against  any  attempted  violations  of 
the  rules  which  nature  evidently  prescribes ; 
should  induce  them  to  be  cautious  in  tampering 
with  the  health  and  happiness  of  their  children, 
by  neglecting  the  wise  order  appointed  by  Supreme 
wisdom  ; and  should  warn  them  against  the 
dangerous  practice  of  setting  aside  the  admirable 
provision  already  made  by  Him  for  the  wants  of 
infancy,  in  favour  of  artificial,  and  therefore  im- 
perfect, if  not  absolutely  injurious  substitutes. 

In  recapitulation  of  the  rules  which  have  been 
hei'e  introduced  at  length,  I would  again  observe, 
that  at  the  ordinary  time  of  weaning,  after  the 
child  has  ceased  to  receive  food  from  the  breast, 
it  should  be  fed  entirely  on  asses’  milk,  or  on 
cows’  milk  and  water;  no  thickening  is  necessary  ; 
and  as  any  additions  whatever  are  for  the  most 
part  dangerous,  they  should  never  be  made  except 
under  medical  advice. 

This  food  will  bo  proper  till  the  ago  of  twelve 
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or  fifteen  months,  or  even  two  years,  if  necesary  ; 
and  from  the  many  opportnuities  I have  of  com- 
paring the  condition  of  milk-fed  cliildren  with  that 
of  others  who  liave  been  sustained  with  broths  and 
vegetable  diet,  I can  safely  assert  that  it  will  be 
a means  of  preserving  the  child  from  many  serious 
complaints,  and  will  conduce  to  the  healthy  de- 
velopment of  every  organ  and  function  of  the 
body. 

Without  taking  into  account  the  age  which  the 
child  may  have  attained,  as  long  as  teeth  are 
wanting  this  kind  of  diet  ought  to  be  persisted 
in  ; unless,  indeed,  some  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances, such  as  are  not  likely  to  occur  in  healthy 
children,  require  a change  : whether  such  an 
alteration  is  really  necessary,  medical  expe- 
rience alone  is  competent  to  judge. 

When  a child  has  fairly  cut  eight  incisors  and 
four  double  teeth,  it  evidently  has  acquired  a 
power  of  bruising  food  of  greater  substance  ; we 
presume,  therefore,  that  the  stomach  also  is  now 
capable  of  digesting  it ; still,  in  the  absence  of 
the  canine  teeth,  meat  would  he  almost  as  im- 
proper as  before,  for  in  carnivorous  animals  in  a 
wild  state,  tbe  canine  teeth  are  requisite  to  seize 
and  tear  the  flesh,  before  the  grinders  can  be 
employed  in  bruising  it ; accordingly,  till  these 
are  developed,  they  continue  dependent  upon 
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their  mother.  Hence  we  conclude  that  strong 
fibrous  food  should  not  he  given  till  after  the 
appearance  of  the  canine  teeth. 

Nor,  indeed,  should  any  change  he  made 
during  the  time  of  cutting  teeth  ; for  then  the 
liability  to  disorder,  and  the  excitement  of  system 
that  prevail,  require  an  abstinence  from  anything 
that  is  likely  to  increase  the  indtation.  But 
when  the  double  teeth  are  completely  through 
the  gums,  the  pure  milk  diet  may  be  partially 
discontinued,  and  an  admixture  of  vegetable  sub- 
stance may  be  permitted. 

The  child  is  now  progressing  towards  a maturer 
state,  and  should  be  gradually  made  acquainted 
with  the  various  kinds  of  food  which  will  sers’e 
for  its  subsistence  througbout  the  rest  of  its  life. 

In  the  intermediate  state,  between  the  first 
indications  of  a change,  which  renders  a pure 
milk  diet  no  longer  sufficioit,  and  the  more  com- 
plete development  of  the  system  still  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  vegetable  preparation  called  “ tops 
and  bottoms”  is  the  best  artificial  diet  which  the 
refinements  of  the  age  have  invented  ; they  con- 
sist of  rolls  of  a peculiar  size,  divided  in  the 
centre,  and  tlicn  each  part  partially  robaked  ; it  is 
important  in  making  infants’  food  ‘rom  them  that 
they  should  bo  fresh  and  well  preserved  ; and  in 
both  these  respects  Leman’s  are  the  best. 
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j One  method  of  preparing  them  for  immediate 
' use  is  simply  to  pour  boiling  water  upon  them  ; 

and  when  eompletely  saturated,  to  mix  them 
I togetlicr,  and  tlieu  add  a little  milk.  This  forms 
a highly  nutritious  and  wholesome  food,  either 
/ with  or  without  the  milk,  which  may  he  added  or 
not,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  child. 

" Another  method  is,  to  hoil  for  a few  minutes  a 
certain  number  of  tops  and  bottoms,  enough  for 
the  day,  in  water ; to  mix  them  together,  and 
then  pour  them  into  a basin,  in  which,  when  cold, 
they  form  a kind  of  jelly  : from  this  may  he  taken 
at  each  meal  enough  to  supply  food  for  tlie  time, 
and  when  required  it  may  he  mixed  with  boiling 
milk. 

Generally  speaking,  from  two  to  four  of  them 
will  make  a meal,  and  one  such  meal  in  a day 
will  be  enough  at  first ; the  other  meals  being, 
as  before,  composed  of  milk  and  water : the 
number  altogether  should  be  about  four  in  the 
tw’enty-four  hours  : none  is  really  required  in  the 
night. 

This  mode  of  feeding  should  be  continued,  no 
matter  how  long,  until  the  appearance  of  the  four 
canine  teeth  : sometimes  children  dislike  the  taste 
of  tops  and  bottoms,  and  then  a cupful  of  bread, 
with  boiled  diluted  milk,  may  be  given,  and  gene- 
rally one  or  other  of  these  preparations  will  be 
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fouud  to  answer  in  every  respect,  and  to  produce 
tlie  finest  and  most  healthy  children. 

The  bread  used  should  always  be  two  days 
old  at  least ; new  bread  is  often  the  cause  of  most 
alarming  symptoms,  and  sliould  be  avoided. 

As  the  child  advances,  two  such  meals  may  be 
taken  dailv,  and  less  milk  and  water. 

At  length  the  “ eye”  or  canine  teeth  appear, 
completing  the  number  of  sixteen,  and  indicating 
the  propriety  of  a further  alteration  in  the  re- 
gimen. 

The  milk  and  water  may  now  be  entirely  dis- 
continued, or  only  taken  as  an  ordinary  drink ; 
the  first  meal  of  the  day  may  consist  of  bread 
with  diluted  milk,  or,  instead  of  bread  and 
milk,  the  “ top  and  bottom”  food  may  be  given  ; 
either  will  suit  the  digestion  of  a child  who 
has  sixteen  teeth. 

At  about  eleven  o’clock,  a rusk  or  a biscuit  may 
be  eaten,  and  for  drink,  some  toast  and  water,  or 
a little  diluted  milk. 

At  one  o’clock,  for  the  first  mouth  after  all  its 
teeth  are  through,  it  may  have  broth  made  of 
mutton,  chicken,  or  heef , but  this  should  not  be 
taken  in  a fluid  state,  for  in  that  condition  it  has 
already  been  stated  to  bo  very  difficult  of  diges- 
tion ; rusks  or  toast  should  be  soaked  in  it ; 
these  absorb  the  broth,  and  produce  nutritious  food. 
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A breakfast  cupful  may  be  taken  daily  at 
dinner,  and  then  at  five  or  six  o’clock  some  more 
food  of  “ tops  and  bottoms,”  of  bread  and  milk, 
or  bread,  toast,  or  rusks,  eaten  dry ; and  with  them 
may  be  drunk  some  diluted  milk. 

The  hour  of  rest  should  not  be  later  than  seven 
o’clock,  and  should  anything  further  be  required, 
a biscuit  may  be  eaten  at  night. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  food  should  be  given 
upon  first  waking  ; much  harm  is  done,  not  only 
at  the  moment,  but  more  permanently,  by  allow- 
ing an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a half  to  elapse  during 
the  time  of  the  whole  process  of  washing  and 
di'essing  before  partaking  of  food.  The  child 
becomes  languid,  owing  to  the  number  of  hours 
it  has  been  fasting  since  the  last  meal  at  night, 
and  does  not  rally  during  the  day  ; and  when 
this  is  from  day  to  day  repeated,  much  permanent 
debility  will  result. 

The  next  change  in  diet  will  be  from  liquid 
animal  food  to  solid  meat,  when  the  canine  teeth 
have  appeared  completely  through  the  gums. 

Meat  should  not  be  repeated  every  day  at  first ; 
alternate  days  will  be  quite  enough  for  three  or 
four  months  ; the  intermediate  days  may  be  sup- 
plied with  broth  or  beef-tea  and  toast,  or  vith 
hght  puddings  made  of  bread,  of  tapioca,  or 
"round  rice. 
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The  meat  should  be  finely  divided  into  shreds, 
and  mixed  with  bread-crumbs,  and  with  it  some 
toast  and  water  may  be  drunk. 

This  diet  may  be  continued  for  an  indefinite 
period,  and,  sbould  the  child  thrive  well,  no  altera- 
tion should  be  made  ; if  otherwise,  medical  advice 
should  be  called  in.  It  is  impossible  for  inex- 
perienced persons  to  be  capable  of  deciding  wlie- 
ther  an  increase  or  diminution  of  food  is  required, 
or  whether  stimulants  are  necessary. 

In  most  instances,  plain  water  or  toast  and 
water  will  be  best  for  children’s  drink  at  dinner, 
but  when  the  circulation  is  languid,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  substitute  a little  malt  liquor,  or 
wine  and  water ; and  at  all  events,  sufficient 
food  must  be  given,  and  the  meals  repeated 
often  enough,  to  maintain  a proper  strength  of 
circulation. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  meal  at 
dinner  is  the  last  absolutely  efficient  one  that  is 
taken  during  tbe  day,  the  food  eaten  at  “ tea- 
time”  being  small  in  quantity,  and  the  meal  it- 
self usually  an  unimportant  one  ; but  it  must  be 
recollected,  that  from  that  time  to  the  breakfast 
of  the  next  day  is  a great  space  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours,  and  although  sleep  in  a great 
degree  renders  food  unnecessary  at  the  time,  yet 
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the  interval  is  not  unlikely  to  he  followed  by 
exhaustion. 

Nurses,  and  others  who  dine  at  an  early  hour, 
make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  tea  by  a liearty 
supper  ; but  with  children,  who  go  to  bed  sup- 
perless, tea  is  an  important  meal ; they  should 
be  urged  to  take  sufficient  at  that  time,  and  some 
of  them  require  a rusk  or  biscuit  before  going 
to  rest. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

DOMESTIC  MEDICINES. 

In  treating  of  the  infant’s  digestion,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  omit  all  mention  of  those  simple  re- 
medies, which  may  he  used  with  much  advantage 
in  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  dyspepsia. 

Although  it  is  highly  dangerous  for  nurses 
and  other  uneducated  persons  to  administer  reme- 
dies, when  real  illness  occurs,  yet  a mother  should 
always  be  prepared  to  apply  those  simple  medi- 
cines, whose  immediate  effect  in  removing  the 
consequences  of  an  undigested  meal,  is  well 
known. 

Purgative  medicines  are  mostly  called  for  in 
slight  complaints  ; and  of  these  there  ai-e  four 
kinds. 

The  warn  stomachic,  rhubarb,  which  acts  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  saline 
purgatives,  which  act  principally  upon  the  small 
intestines ; and  drastic  purgatives,  which  cause 
action  more  especially  of  the  larger  or  lower 
bowels ; and  the  oily  purgatives,  which  are  iu 
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many  cases  preferable,  owing  to  tlieir  action  being 
carried  on  entirely  without  irritation. 

ribubarb  is  the  purgative  generally  in  use,  and 
when  there  is  evident  “ acidity,”  it  is  of  great 
service  in  freeing  the  stomach  and  duodenum  of 
undigested  food. 

It  may  he  given  by  itself  in  doses  varying  from 
two  to  eight  grains,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
child ; the  former  dose  being  proper  for  a young 
infant,  the  latter  for  a child  of  two  years  old. 

To  this  may  he  added  magnesia,  or  sulphate 
of  potash ; the  latter  should  he  given  when  the 
indigestion  is  accompanied  by  any  degree  of  fever 
or  excitement ; the  former,  when  food,  upon  being 
ejected  from  the  stomach,  is  found  to  he  particu- 
larly acid  in  its  odour. 

The  dose  of  magnesia  should  he  about  three  or 
four  grains  for  an  infant,  and  eight  or  ten  for  an 
older  child ; of  sulphate  of  potash,  five  grains 
I'or  an  infant,  and  from  a scruple  to  half  a drachm 
ibr  a child  of  a year  and  a hall'  or  two  years  old. 

Children  who  are  inclined  to  become  heated 
from  indigestion  may  often  he  kept  free  from  il^ 
by  having  every  third  or  fourth  night  a few  grains 
of  rhubarb  and  scsquicarhonatc  of  soda. 

The  saline  purgatives  consist  ol  sulphate  of 
potash,  which  hashcen  noticed,  of  common  Epsom 
salts,  and  of  tartrate  of  soda  and  tartrate  of  potash. 
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These  remedies  are  seldom  required  previous 
to  the  time  of  teething,  hut  during  that  process 
they  should  he  preferred  to  other  kinds  of  purga- 
tives, owing  to  the  effect  they  have  of  lessening 
the  quantity  of  fluids  in  the  body,  and  so  reducing 
the  tendency  to  inflammation ; hut  great  care 
should  he  taken  to  avoid  over-dosing  under  any 
circumstances,  and  with  saline  purgatives  espe- 
cially, for  a dose  of  saline  aperient  medicine  given 
to  a sickly  child,  with  hut  little  power  and  less 
blood  in  its  system  (for  whom  rhuharb  would  be 
the  proper  remedy),  might  be  of  very  serious  con- 
sequence ; this,  therefore,  is  a cogent  reason  for 
the  careful  administration  of  none  but  the  most 
simple  medicines,  even  to  robust  children,  without 
the  sanction  of  competent  medical  authority. 

A very  good  medicine,  where  a saline  purga- 
tive is  required,  for  a child  from  six  mouths  of 
age,  is  a portion  of  Seidlitz  powder,  beginning 
with  a fourth  part  of  the  usual  dose,  and  increasing 
it  as  the  child  advances  in  age,  up  to  the  second 
year. 

Half  a drachm  of  the  tartrate  of  soda,  or  of 
potash,  will  be  equal  to  a quarter  part  of  the 
Seidlitz  powder,  and  will  answer  the  same  purpose, 
the  former  being  the  purgative  used  in  the  Seidlitz 
powders. 

The  advantage  of  these  over  Epsom  salts  is. 
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that  they  are  comparatively  tasteless,  and  may  be 
mixed  with  liquid  of  different  kinds  ordinarily 
taken  as  food,  so  that  there  need  he  none  of  the 
ill  eSects  of  the  resistance,  often  made  by  badly 
trained  children  to  a dose  of  medicine.  The 
Seidlitz  powders  should  have  been  made  to  effer- 
vesce by  admixture  in  a small  quantity  of  water, 
previously  to  their  administration  in  the  food. 

To  these  saline  remedies  are  often  added 
manna,  of  which  from  half  a di’achm  to  one  drachm 
should  be  given. 

Sometimes  both  manna  and  saline  purgatives 
are  useful,  when  dissolved  in  infusion  of  semia, 
and  a very  effectual  draught  is  made  for  a child  of 
about  a year  old,  when  teething,  by  dissolving 
half  a drachm  of  sulphate  of  potash,  half  a drachm 
of  manna,  and  ten  grains  of  extract  of  liquorice, 
in  about  five  or  six  drachms  of  senna  tea,  to  which 
may  be  added  syrup  of  ginger,  or  tincture  of 
cardamoms. 

The  liquorice  will  always  be  found  an  excel- 
lent addition  to  senna  tea,  as  concealing  more 
eficctually  than  anything  else  the  disagreeable 
flavour  of  this  medicine. 

A most  excellent  purgative  for  common 
use  is  “ Freeman's  syrup  of  senna from 
one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  given  in  the  morning 
will  bo  found  to  create  no  nausea  in  the  child. 
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and  to  act  certainly  and  beneficially  upon  the 
bowels. 

The  drastic  purgatives  commonly  in  use  are 
jalap  and  scammony. 

The  former  is  beneficial  when  from  any  cause 
a quick  and  eftectual  evacuation  from  the  bowels 
is  required,  but  it  is  likely  to  create  nausea  and 
vomiting,  and  on  this  account  is  not  ordinarily 
a very  advantageous  remedy.  The  dose  is  from 
two  to  six  grains  for  children  under  two  years  of 
age. 

Scammony  is  a highly  important  medicine  for 
children ; it  has  the  eflect  of  removing  thread- 
worms from  the  intestines  more  completely  than 
any  purgatives;  the  best  form  of  it  is  the  “scam- 
mony with  calomel”  powder  of  theTharmacopoeia. 

It  consists  of  four  grains  of  scammony,  two 
grains  of  calomel,  and  two  of  sugar ; the  latter 
divides  the  particles  of  scammony  which  from  their 
nature  are  inclined  to  adhere  to  each  other. 

These  eightgrains  wilhhe  a sufficient  dose  for  a 
child  about  a year  old  and  upwards  ; it  is  gene- 
rally necessary  to  repeat  it  once  or  twice  liefore 
the  intestine  is  completely  relieved. 

Oily  purgatives  are  properly  used  for  children 
when  very  young ; half  a tcaspoonful  of  castor 
oil  given  to  a newly-born  child  acts  mildly  upon 
the  bowels,  merely  removing  their  contents  without 
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creating  pain  or  uneasiness  of  any  kind,  or  pi’o- 
ducing  subsequent  irritation. 

MERCURIAL  MEDICINES. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom,  when  an  absolute 
effect  of  mercury  upon  the  system  was  required,  to 
administer  it  in  such  large  doses  that  salivation 
to  the  greatest  extent  was  produced  ; the  teeth 
were  destroyed,  portions  of  bone  exfoliated,  and 
often  death  was  the  result  of  the  remedy  rather 
than  of  the  disease.  But  in  the  present  day  the 
desired  effect  is  obtained  in  a way  which  inflicts 
no  permanent  injury  either  of  a local  or  general 
character.  It  has  been  found,  that  if  soreness  of 
the  mouth  is  produced,  and  kept  up  for  a longer 
or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  the  required  alteration  will  be  efi'ected 
in  the  system,  and  the  disease  eradicated.  Of 
com'se,  I am  here  speaking  of  those  clmouic  com- 
plaints in  an  adult  for  which  a continuation  of  mer- 
cury is  required,  and  not  of  those  acute  and  sudden 
attacks,  where  the  question  is  between  the  produc- 
tion of  an  immediate  effect  by  means  of  mercury, 
and  approaching  death. 

Here  large  quantities  must  be  used  in  frequent 
doses,  leading,  no  doubt,  to  much  future  suffering ; 
but  such  a course  is  only  resorted  to  when  it  is  a 
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matter  of  uncertainty  -which  result  will  he  first 
obtained — the  triumph  of  acute  disease,  in  the 
destruction  of  life  ; or  of  mercury,  in  producing 
speedy  salivation,  and  checking  its  progress.  It 
is  needless  to  point  out,  in  such  cases,  the  advan- 
tages of  so  powerful  a remedy. 

And  as  these  effects,  confessedly  detrimental  to 
the  health,  are  not  obtained  except  by  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  large  doses  of  strong  mercurial 
preparations,  such  as  the  emergency  of  the  case 
demands,  there  is  no  ground  for  apprehending 
any  mischief  from  the  occasional  use  of  a single 
dose  of  mercury  ; which  would  produce  no  per- 
manent effect,  either  upon  the  mouth  or  on  the 
constitution ; but  acting  simply  upon  the  secre- 
tions in  general,  and  especially  upon  the  liver, 
could  not  be,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  at  all 
detrimental . 

That  this  valuable  medicine,  even  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  is  shamefully  abused  and  misapplied,  I 
cannot  deny ; but  still,  the  prejudices  which  pre- 
vail against  its  legitimate  use,  in  the  hands  of 
competent  persons,  arc  quite  unfounded ; they 
are  fostered,  however,  by  the  dishonest  pretensions 
of  quacks,  who,  under  cover  of  a falsehood,  whilst 
crying  out  against  the  use  of  calomel,  themselves 
prescribe  mercury  in  other  preparations  and 
forms.  There  are  many  amongst  the  illegal 
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practitioners  in  the  metropolis,  who  are  guilty  of 
this  gross  dissimulation,  and  encourage  popular 
prejudices,  in  order  to  win  the  public  favour. 

The  absurdity  and  duplicity  of  these  opinions 
and  pretences  will  be  apparent,  when  it  is  known 
that  blue  pill  and  grey  powder,  which  are  thus  fre- 
quently prescribed  where  calomel  is  abjured,  ai’e 
equally  preparations  of  mercury  ; they  require 
merely  to  be  given  in  larger  doses  than  calomel, 
but  the  same  symptoms  may  be  produced  by 
either  of  the  thi'ee. 

The  custom  of  prescribing  calomel  indiscrimi- 
nately for  all  diseases  of  children  is  now  gene- 
rally abandoned  ; no  doubt  much  harm  is  done 
by  over  stimulating  the  liver ; and  the  conduct  of 
those  practitioners  who  prescribe  calomel  reck- 
lessly or  unnecessarily,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
reprobated. 

The  use  of  remedies  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  of 
easy  application,  is  a test  of  the  good  judgment 
and  ability  of  a practitioner ; and  those  who  are 
ready  on  all  occasions  to  meet  every  little  symp- 
tom of  disorder  by  stringent  measures,  leaving 
nothing  to  the  reparative  energy  of  nature,  may 
1)C  esteemed  not  only  unskilful,  but  dangerous 
advisers. 

There  is  a wide  diflereuce  between  active  and 
energetic  proceedings,  under  control  of  a sound 
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j iidgment,  and  the  rash  application  of  powerful  and 
dangerous  remedies. 

It  is  a commonly  received  opinion,  that  if 
white  evacuations  are  passed  from  the  bowels,  the 
liver  must  be  stimulated  to  a stronger  action, 
and  that  mercury  must  be  given  to  produce  this 
effect : no  doubt  it  will  do  so,  hut  no  sooner  have 
the  effects  of  it  passed  away  than  want  of  bile  will 
be  again  indicated  by  a return  of  wliite  evacuations. 

Now  it  often  happens  that  children,  from  bad 
feeding,  are  deficient  in  blood  ; and  owing  to  this 
deficiency  no  bile  is  secreted  by  the  liver. 

In  this  instance,  the  temporary  etiect  of  mer- 
cury will  be  to  carry  blood  to  the  liver,  and  for 
the  time  bile  will  be  secreted  ; but  it  will  not 
restore  the  proper  tone  to  the  system,  so  as  to 
establish  the  secretion  pennanently.  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  be  highly  injurious,  and  must 
give  way  to  such  remedies  as  tend  to  increase 
the  general  strength,  and  improve  the  circu- 
lation. 

The  opposite  case  of  plethora,  where  no  bile  is 
secreted,  is  to  be  distinguished  by  its  proper  and 
peculiar  symptoms,  wliich  require  the  administra- 
tion of  mercury,  as  the  only  remedy  to  be 
relied  on. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  mercui')'  affects  a 
child  differently  to  an  adult : it  is  not  possible  to 
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cause  salivation  in  the  former ; in  the  latter,  a 
very  few  ^u’ains  will  readily  do  so.  It  should  he 
most  cautiously  used;  but  it  is  too  valuable  a medi- 
cine to  he  altogether  excluded  from  the  domestic 
medicine  chest. 

A small  quantity  of  grey  powder  duriug 
teetliing  will  often  prevent  illness;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  calculate  how  many  cases  of  inflam- 
matory afl'ections  I have  seen  checked  by  the 
timely  exhibition  of  a single  grain  of  calomel. 

The  immediate  use  of  it  in  croup,  before  medi- 
cal assistance  can  be  procured,  is  strongly  recom- 
mended ; in  convulsions  it  is  equally  important ; 
and  in  the  ordinary  symptoms,  preliminaiy  to 
fever,  an  early  dose  may  so  modify  the  impending 
attack,  as  to  render  it  comparatively  slight. 

To  the  above  notice  of  the  remedies  proper  for 
infantile  disease,  I cannot  omit  to  add  a few 
words  on  the  reprehensible  practice  of  inexpe- 
rienced persons  undertaking  to  soothe  the  pains  of 
childhood  by  the  administration  of  opium. 

In  its  effect  upon  children  tliis  drug  is  always 
uncertain,  and  in  most  cases  injurious. 

I have  known  a child  to  sleep  for  twelve  hours 
after  taking  the  twelfth  part  of  a drop  of  lauda- 
num; others  will  be  hut  little  alfected  by  a much 
larger  dose. 

The  eflect  of  constantly  repeated  doses  of 
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opium  is  to  interrapt  the  functions  of  the  body, 
to  paralyse  the  power  of  digestion,  and,  at  length, 
produce  death  hy  atrophy. 

Sdll  more  mischievous  than  even  plain  opium 
are  the  nostrums  vended  hy  quacks,  which  contain 
some  preparation  of  it,  and  occasion  the  death  of 
large  numbers  of  children. 

Mr.  Browne,  coroner  for  Nottingham,  in  a re- 
turn of  the  number  of  inquests  held  in  England 
and  Wales,  in  1837  and  1838,  in  cases  of  deatli 
from  poison,  says,  that  a celebrated  “ quack  cordial” 
for  children  destroys  numbers  yearly  in  that 
borough,  but  as  they  die  off  gradually  the  cases 
do  not  come  under  his  official  notice. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  numerous  quack  me- 
dicines, which  have  a sedative  effect,  can  with 
safety  be  administered;  for  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  the  opiate,  which  is  the  active  in- 
gi-edient  in  all,  can  be  mixed  regularly,  and 
throughout  the  whole  quantity  of  the  fluid,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  many  gallons  probably  are 
manufactured  at  the  same  time.  Any  delay  in 
agitating  the  mass,  or  any  want  of  care  in  doing 
so,  may  cause  a partial  distribution  of  the  seda- 
tive, and  thus  one  division  may  contain  more, 
and  another  less,  and  the  former  may  in  conse- 
quence be  charged  with  more  opiate  than  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  destruction  of  an  infant's  life. 
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In  the  report  which  was  ordered  hy  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  appears  that  nearly  one-seventh  of 
the  inquests  held  were  upon  children,  whose 
deaths  were  caused  hy  the  carelessness  of  mo- 
thers or  attendants,  in  administering  medicines 
with  the  nature  of  which  they  were  unacquainted, 
and  in  excessive  doses. 

Syrup  of  poppies,  a preparation  of  the  same 
nature  as  opium,  but  milder  in  its  form,  is  much 
used  in  infancy,  and  many  are  the  deaths  that 
result  from  it. 

As  a sedative,  in  its  pure  state,  it  would  he 
found  very  useful  for  children ; hut,  except  when 
procimed  from  the  very  best  chemists,  its  strength 
cannot  he  depended  on.  It  is  often  concocted, 
at  the  moment  it  is  wanted,  of  coloured  sjTup  and 
laudanum,  and  is  therefore,  in  inexperienced 
hands,  a very  dangerous  mechcine. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

CHANGE  OF  AIR,  EFFECTS  OF  COLD,  AND 
GENERAL  REMARKS. 

In  order  to  the  recovery  of  health  and  strength, 
after  the  debilitating  eftects  of  disease,  change  of 
air  is  almost  always  desirable ; and  whether  on 
such  occasions,  or  as  regards  permanent  resi- 
dence, it  is  established  that  a bracing  air  is  the 
best  suited  to  children.  Except  in  some  few  in- 
stances of  thoracic  diseases,  where  a warm  tem- 
perature is  required,  it  is  found  that  children 
thrive  better,  and  obDiin  a more  speedy  restora- 
tion of  health,  at  such  watering-places  as  Rams- 
gate and  Brighton,  which  are  built  on  hills,  than 
in  sheltered  spots,  and  underneath  high  protect- 
ing cliffs.  Few  places  inland,  possess  all  the 
varied  advantages  which  are  to  be  found  at  the 
sea-side ; in  real  beneficial  effects  some  of  them 
are  of  equal  value. 

The  salubrious  air  of  Tonbridge  Wells  is  noted 
fo,r  its  peculiar  influence,  not  only  upon  children, 
but  upon  invalids  of  almost  all  kinds,  and  espe- 
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cially  upon  the  female  system,  which  is  often, 
during  a residence  there,  brought  into  such  a 
healthy  state,  that  pregnancy  is  at  length  induced 
in  cases  where  many  years  have  elapsed  since 
marriage  without  any  symptoms  of  it  having  pre- 
sented themselves. 

In  the  distressing  consequences  of  hooping- 
cough,  the  air  of  Tonbridge  Wells  is  almost  a sure 
remedy.  It  removes  the  harassing  and  protracted 
remnants  of  the  disease,  and  enables  the  consti- 
tution to  regain  its  proper  vigour. 

1 have  had  repeated  opportunities  of  investigat- 
ing and  ascertaining  the  good  effects  of  a sojouni 
in  this  place,  in  patients  who  have  previously  been 
under  my  care,  and  by  frequent  communication 
with  my  brother  who  is  resident  there,  and  whose 
observations,  made  in  the  course  of  an  extensive 
practice  among  persons  of  all  ages,  have  supplied 
me  with  such  details  as  completely  satisfv  me 
that  Tonbridge  Wells  possesses  unusual  recom- 
mendations for  invalids  of  almost  everv  descrip- 
tion. 'Jdiere  is  an  especial  freedom  from  illness  in 
the  schools  there,  and  the  decidedly  tonic  effect 
which  belongs  to  it,  is  derived,  not  only  from  the 
air,  hut  from  the  iron  which  impregnates  all  the 
water  of  the  place.  Kor  will  the  water  of  the 
mineral  spring  itself  he  found  in  general  to  dis- 
n‘’'rec  with  the  most  enfeebled  constitutions,  if 
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taken  under  proper  regulations  ; and  I have  no 
doubt  that  within  a few  years  Tonbridge  Wells 
will  he  the  most  fi'equented  watering-place  for 
children  of  any  in  England,  owing  not  only  to 
the  benefit  derived  from  a residence  there,  hut 
also  to  its  being  the  nearest  place  of  the  kind  to 
London,  and  to  the  short  time  in  which  the  jour- 
ney is  now  performed. 

London,  for  a town,  is  very  healthy,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  are  often  the  better  for 
a temporary  sojourn  in  it ; still,  a constant  resi- 
dence there  cannot  hut  l)e  injurious,  and  no 
variety  can  be  so  delightful,  or  so  necessary,  as 
the  occasional  exchange,  of  a heavy  oppressive 
atmosphere,  for  the  clear  bracing  air  of  the 
country. 

No  child  should  he  kept  in  London  during  the 
whole  year-,  without  some  opportunity  of  enjoying 
a purer  air.  The  pale  countenances  of  those  who 
are  confined  entirely  to  a "London  residence, 
alford  tlie  strongest  corroboration  of  the  necessity 
of  such  a change. 

Tonbridge  Wells  does  not,  indeed,  afibrd  any 
other  opportunities  for  bathing  than  arc  usual  at 
inland  watering-places  ; hut  children  arc  generally 
so  much  alarmed  by  the  process  of  sca-halhing,  that 
more  harm  than  good  is  done  by  the  attempt. 
Indeed,  unless  it  be  unattended  by  I'ear,  which  it 
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but  seldom  is,  children  should  on  no  account  be 
subjected  to  it. 

In  early  infancy,  an  ordinary  tepid  bath  night 
and  morning  is  very  useful ; it  invigorates,  and  is 
enjoyed  by  the  youngest  child.  It  is,  however,  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  daily  immersion  of  a 
child  all  the  year  round  in  cold  water,  or  almost 
cold,  renders  it  robust.  In  tlie  summer  it  may 
have  that  tendency,  but  in  cold  weather  the 
efi’ect  of  such  a shock  is  positively  debilitating ; a 
check  is  given  to  the  circulation  early  in  the 
morning,  when  the  child  has  been  long  fasting, 
and  it  does  not  recover  itself  the  whole  day  after- 
wards. If,  however,  the  water  is  used  warm,  it 
acts  in  winter  as  a stimulant ; it  promotes  and 
equalises  the  circulation,  and  enables  all  parts  of 
the  body  to  resist  the  chilling  effect  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

Not  less  erroneous  is  the  prevailing  notion, 
that  strength  of  constitution  is  gained  or  estab- 
hshed  by  accustoming  children,  when  young,  to 
bear  the  cold  out  of  doors  in  inclement  weather. 
The  condition  of  a child  thus  exposed  is  similar 
to  that  of  a person  sitting  motionless,  and  meet- 
ing the  cutting  air  in  an  open  carriage  ; and  the 
same  consequences  may  be  expected  as  com- 
monly follow  such  an  exposure  to  cold  without 
exercise.  The  case  is  dili'erent  at  a later  age. 
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when  cliildi’en  can  take  sufficient  exercise  to 
maintain  a proper  degree  of  heat,  throughout  the 
body  and  its  extremities. 

I am  far,  indeed,  from  advocating  the  equally 
bad  practice  of  confining  children  to  the  house 
throughout  the  winter,  in  rooms  where  the  venti- 
lation is  necessarily  imperfect ; it  is  easy  to  ob- 
seiwe  a judicious  medium  between  exposure  to 
extreme  cold,  and  such  unnecessary  confinement 
witliiu  doors,  as  tends  to  relax  the  system,  and 
renders  the  child  susceptible  of  disease. 

An  easterly  wind  has  a peculiar  influence  upon 
children,  and  not  unfrequently  produces  in  a 
single  night  the  most  serious  illnesses ; it  retards 
the  progress  of  the  convalescent,  and  often  brings 
back  all  the  symptoms  of  disease. 

Without  inquiring  into  the  supposed  causes  of 
this  injurious  property  of  an  easterly  wind,  I may 
suggest  the  propriety  of  protecting  children 
against  its  well  known  effect  of  checking  the 
regular  secretions  of  the  body  ; and  though  in 
summer  it  is  seldom  hurtful  in  the  same  degree 
as  at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  yet  even  in  the 
warmest  davs  it  has  more  or  less  an  unwholesome 
influence. 

The  clothing  of  children  is  a subject  that  is 
too  little  thought  of  in  the  earliest  months  ; much 
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more  consicleratiou  is  given  to  it  at  a subsequent 
period,  when  in  fact  it  is  of  less  importance. 

The  effect  of  cold  upon  children  has  already 
been  noticed,  and  the  greater  mortality  in  the 
winter  months  than  occurs  in  those  of  the  sum- 
mer, amongst  the  youngest  children,  makes  it 
evident,  that  much  more  artificial  warmth  is 
required  in  early  age  than  in  after  life ; and  yet 
we  see  children  with  their  legs  hare  and  their 
shoulders  uncovered,  and  no  kind  of  additional 
dress  added  to  their  already  too  partial  clothing, 
even  in  the  coldest  winters  ; the  substitution  of  a 
thicker  external  dress  for  that  worn  in  the  sum- 
mer is  all  that  is  considered  essential,  and,  only 
when  out  of  doors,  is  a really  increased  warmth 
afforded,  by  parts  of  the  body  hitherto  exposed 
being  enveloped  in  warmer  ajiparel. 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  advise  the  use  of  too 
much  clothing,  or  of  that  kind  which  has  a ten- 
dency to  produce  continual  perspiration  and 
relaxation  ; hut  it  is  impossible  not  to  he  per- 
suaded of  the  harm  which  results  from  too  great 
an  exposure  of  the  body,  when  we  see  the  blue 
lips,  the  cold  hands  and  feet,  and  the  fissured 
sldn  of  the  arms  and  legs,  in  infants,  who.  because 
they  have  ruddy  faces,  are  supposed  to  he  in  per- 
fect health.  In  such  children  will  chilblains  in- 
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variably  be  present,  ■whenever  colder  weather  than 
usual  occurs.  I mention  this  in  order  to  corro- 
borate my  assertion,  that  the  circnlation  is  de- 
pressed by  exposure  of  the  surface  of  the  body  to 
the  atmosphere  in  inclement  seasons. 

During  winter,  flannel  should  always  he  worn 
next  the  shin,  and  drawers  of  the  same  material 
should  fonn  part  of  the  dress,  and  it  would  he 
better  for  the  arms  and  shoulders  to  be  entirely 
covered. 

Dr.  Playfair  says,  that  in  breeding  cattle,  “ the 
young  stock  always  thrive  better  in  winter,  and 
with  less  food,  when  kept  well  sheltered  from  cold 
and  wet.”* 

“ Indeed,  it  has  already  been  shown,  that 
without  heat,  digestion  is  impaired ; and  as  the 

* Locturfi  (l(t]ivcred  tn  llu>  Rcy::l  .tsfii’iiUiiral  Society,  on  the 
ri-iiicijili.'s  of  Nutrition  anil  on  the  Food  of  fiattle,  December, 
ISt'). 

The  Earl  Diieie  fd  100  slice])  in  covered  pens,  and  they  only 
con-nmed  i011)s.  of  Suedes  each,  in  the  .same  sjiaec  of  time  that 
lot)  other  sheep,  eontined  in  nneovered  pens,  eonsnnicd  2511)5.,  and 
the  former  ivci<:hed  21hs.  more  each  after  a shoi-t  period  than  did 
the  hatter. 

“When  two  hives  of  l)cca  are  put  together,  and  only  afforded 
the  honey  made  hy  one  hive,  they  will  eijnally  thrive  throughout 
the  winter,  and  !)e  in  as  good  condition  as  if  each  hive  separately 
)-ad  [)artahcn  of  its  own  honey.  The  congregation  of  a greater 
luimhcr  of  hecs  ei’cates  wiiiioth,  a)ul  less  food  is  reipiii'ed.” — 
Transactions  of  tlie  Oxford  A])i;'..’ian  Society. 
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growth  of  an  animal  depends  upon  the  activity 
of  its  vital  powers,  it  must  he  obvious  that  everj'^ 
care  should  he  taken  to  sustain  and  increase 
these.  Exposure  to  cold  diminishes  the  energies 
of  vitality  (the  cause  of  increase),  and  elevates 
that  ofthe  chemical  powers  (the  cause  of  waste).” 

Although  very  great  improvement  has  been 
made  in  tlie  management  of  children  since  the 
time  when  they  were  swathed  in  bandages  ; yet, 
much  objectionable  practice  is  now  adopted,  and 
many  prejudices  entertained  that  might  with  pro- 
priety be  abandoned. 

The  careless  ablution  of  childi’en,  for  instance, 
with  water  and  soap,  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  of 
ophthalmia  the  cause  of  that  disease,  owing  to  a 
portion  of  the  soapy  water  producing  imtation  in 
the  eyes.  Ophthalmia  also  fi'equently  arises 
from  the  absurd  practice  of  applying  brandy  to 
the  head  of  a newly-born  infant,  some  of  which 
penetrates  between  the  eyelids  ; and  one  of  the 
not  unfrequent  causes  of  it,  also,  is  the  habit  of 
holding  children  so  near  the  fire,  that  the  eyes 
heconie  scorched,  and  inflammation  supeiwenes. 

Some  slight  handage  is  necessary  to  cover  the 
portion  of  umbilical  cord  that  remains  upon  the 
infant’s  abdomen  after  birth  ; but  generally  this 
causes  too  much  pressure,  and  keeps  the  abdominal 
muscles  so  completely  at  rest,  that  when  even- 
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tually  it  is  disused,  umbilical  hernia  supervenes, 
in  consequence  of  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles, 
and  of  their  tendinous  expansions. 

In  infants,  soon  after  birth,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, a few  drops  of  milk  are  often  found  in  the 
breasts,  and  nurses  cause  much  irritation,  and 
even  intlammation,  bv  endeavouring  to  press  tins 
out ; nothing  can  be  more  hurtful.  It  should 
on  no  account  be  interfered  with  ; and  although 
for  a few  hours  there  may  be  an  undue  I'ulness 
in  the  breast,  yet  it  is  always  better  to  leave  it 
to  tbe  natural  means  of  absoiqjtiou,  rather  than 
to  create  mischief  by  interference.  Such  preju- 
dices as  these,  but  too  gradually  wearing  out, 
would  be  far  better  at  once  laid  aside  ; they  are 
now  happily  only  entertained  by  the  older  nurses  ; 
but  few  of  those  who  are  younger  and  better 
taught,  venture  to  do  anything  but  what  is  di- 
rected, and  it  is  to  hoped  that  before  long  people 
in  better  life  will  rely  only  on  what  is  directed  for 
them  by  medical  men,  and  will  not  estimate  so 
highly  as  they  do  the  advice  and  assertions  of 
f)ld-fashioned  nurses,  who  are  engaged  purely  in 
the  capacity  of  servants,  and  who,  like  other  ser- 
vants, would  simply  obey  any  directions  given  to 
them,  unless  their  ability  was  ovemited  by  those 
they  wait  upon,  and  their  ])resuni])tion  encou- 
raged by  too  much  attention  to  their  dictation. 
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I have  seen  much  of  tlie  control  that  tliese 
people  exercise  over  young  mothers — of  the  fear, 
the  excitement,  and  the  misery  they  create,  and 
I am  led  to  make  these  remarks  purely  from  the 
hope  that  they  may,  in  however  little  a degree, 
engender  a better  state  of  things  ; that  the 
motliers  will  guard  against  the  snare  into  wdiich 
tliey  inevitably  fall,  and  that  medical  men  will 
use  efforts  to  prevent  their  intentions  being 
tlivrarted,  and  their  patients  made  ill,  hv  those 
whose  sole  duty  ouglit  to  consist  in  waiting  upon 
them,  and  obeying  implicitly  tlie  prescribed  di- 
rections. 

There  are  a variety  of  minor  circumstances  at- 
tendingthedeliveryof  women — such  as  the  placing 
on  the  infant’s  head  a peculiar  cap  at  its  birth  ; 
the  re([uiring  an  especial  kind  of  flannel,  in  which 
the  child  is  to  he  carried  from  the  bed ; the 
making  a great  ceremony  about  absurd  trifles, 
and  using  effeminate  expressions,  and  other 
things  of  this  kind,  that  arc  too  petty  to  form  the 
subjects  of  attention  of  men,  and  may  be  left 
much  more  aptly  to  women. 

I am  led  to  notice  them,  because  they  all 
tend  to  make  the  duties  of  a medical  man  appear 
trifling,  and  contrast  grcatly  with  the  much 
higher  and  more  scientific  object  he  has  in  view. 
The  great  importance  that  was  attached  to  the 
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rules,  the  strict  injuuctions  tluit  were  laid  down 
lor  the  observance  oF  them,  and  the  cautions 
given  to  students  by  authors  in  former  times,  not 
to  neglect  their  use,  had  the  direct  effect  of  pre- 
venting scientific  men  from  following  the  practice 
of  midwifery,  mid  of  instigating  those  who  were 
jealous  of  the  knowledge  of  others,  to  call  mid- 
wifery only  fit  for  the  practice  of  women. 

Midwifery,  as  a science,  suffers  much  also  from 
the  common-place  notion  amongst  many  medical 
men,  that  their  manner  must  he  altered  when  in  at- 
tendance on  women  in  labour  : some  think  thev 
make  an  impression  by  adopting  ajocular  manner  ; 
others  create  fear  by  their  solemnity ; and  many,  by 
pretending  to  know  more  than  it  has  ever  yet  been 
possible  for  tlie  most  experienced  to  comprehend, 
expose  their  ignorance  by  their  repeated  })rognos- 
tication,  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  labour,  or 
some  such  puerile  calculations — as,  wliether  the 
child  will  be  a male  or  a female,  a foreknowledge 
of  which  has  at  no  time,  nor  ever  will  he,  possessed 
by  any  human  being. 

Why  should  a man’s  manner  be  altered  becatise 
he  is  called  to  attend  a woman  in  labour  ? Why 
should  be  not  be  able  to  give  c(pnd  confidence  by 
means  of  his  habitual  way  of  cx])ressing  himself, 
as  by  a a false  one’.’  lint  it  is  the  mistaken  im- 
pression regarding  this,  that  causes  the  distrust 
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of  patients,  and  their  fears  of  impending  danger, 
and  how  often  is  it  possible,  when  further  advice 
is  souglit,  to  sooth  the  imagination  by  a quiet 
explanation  of  the  state  of  the  case ; to  impart 
confidence,  by  freely  answering  the  many 
anxious  inquiries  of  the  patient  and  her  friends  ; 
in  fact,  by  simply  making  use  of  the  ordinary 
words  and  gesture  used  by  one  person  in  society,  in 
conversation  with  another. 

Midwifery  is  purely  a scientific  study  ; it  cannot 
be  practised  elicctually  by  any  except  those  who 
study  it  as  a science  ; and  he  who  is  acquainted' 
with  midwifery  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of 
the  word,  may  he  considered  more  justly  a learned 
man,  than  he  whose  qualification  consists  in  being 
an  adept  in  performing  the  operation  for  stone,  or 
in  the  amputation  of  a limb. 

It  is  true  that  midwifery  is  sometimes  practised 
by  women  ; but  this  circumstance  does  not  render 
it  a less  scientific  study ; the  many  deaths  that 
annually  occur  from  female  attendance  will  de- 
monstrate the  want  of  power  of  any  but  educated 
persons  to  understand  it ; besides,  the  same  argu- 
ment would  hold  good  in  other  instances,  if  it 
does  so  in  this,  for,  with  regard  to  diseases  of  the 
leet,  are  women  consulted  ; but  these  conqdaints 
are  nevertheless  considered  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  our  most  eminent  surgeons. 
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In  bringing  to  a conclusion  these  practical  re- 
mai’ks,  wliicli  have  been  almost  extorted  from  me 
by  the  suileriugs  to  which  numbers  of  chikh'en 
are  exposed,  as  I daily  witness,  through  the  ig- 
norance or  thoughtlessness  of  their  attendants,  I 
venture  to  express  a hope  that  they  may  not  only 
prove  useful,  in  the  domestic  circle,  among 
parents,  and  others  who  have  the  charge  of  in- 
fancy and  youth,  hut  that  they  may,  as  tending  in 
however  humble  a degree,  to  advance  and  enforce 
their  own  views  and  principles,  obtain  a favourable 
reception  Ifom  those  of  my  own  profession,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  estabhshment,  on 
scientific  grounds,  of  those  practical  and  judicious 
regulations  for  the  management  of  children,  which 
are  now  more  or  less  adojited  by  the  most  emi- 
nent and  successful  practitioners. 
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TITR.  ERSKIXE  MAY  has 
ItJL  taken  up  the  history  of  tlie 
Constitution  wliereHaUamdropped 
it.  He  has  treated  his  subject 
somewliat  differently  from  his  great 
predecessor  ; but  in  careful  collec- 
tion and  conscientious  treatment 
of  facts,  in  honest  pursuit  of  truth, 
and  in  plain  and  vigorous  state- 
ment, he  appears  to  us  to  be  worthy 
to  succeed  Mr.  Hallaiu  as  the  con- 
stitutional historian  of  England. 
The  course  which  ifr.  May  lias 
adopted  in  this  work  is,  to  treat 
of  each  institution  separately ; and 
the  history  of  thc.cliances  and  development 
of  each  is  jiursued  wiUioni  break  ihrou}?!) 
the  whole  of  the  eenliiry.  lii  the  prciient 
volume  we  have  the  histbo'  of  the  pre- 
rosratives,  influence,  and  revenues  .of  the 
Crown,  ami  of  the  constitution,  puwcr.s, 
functions,  ami  relations  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  secoml  volnme’is  in- 
temled  to  comprise  a instory  of  parly,  of 
the  press  and  ]>olitical  nuit.ition,  of  the 
^church,  and  of  civil  ami  relt«iou.s  HbcHy. 
will,  of  cour.‘ie,  l»c^  more  satisfactory  to 
treat  of  llie  ^oneral  ‘merits  or  defects  of  a 
Work  of  this  muunitmJe  ami  imimrtance 
when  the  secoml  volume  i.s  liefure  us, 
and  we  can  view  It  us  a whole.  In  the 
meaiitime,  however,  we  would  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  tliO  valuahle 
and  intere.stim;  nature  of  this  volume, 


him  for  acquiring  information  on 
Parliamentary  history,  and  tlic 
proofs  he  has.  before  given  of  the 
use  which  he  has  made  of  these 
facilities,  are  known  to  the  puhlie. 
!Nofc  only  are  the  facts  accurately 
and  fairly  stated,  but,  wherever 
the  opportunity  is  alTorded,  Mr. 
May  displays  great  ability  in 
setting  forth,  in  a small  space,  the 
outline  of  the  more  important 
cases  which  have  occurred,  and  the 
arguments  by  which  the  views  of 
the  contending  parties  have  been*' 
supported.  As  evidence  of  this 
power,  we  would  j'cfer  to  tlie  mirrative  of 
that  importaiiL  l/iiltle  between  tlie  House 
oC  Commons  and  tlie  nriidurs,  whereby, 
if  we  may  so  e.Npresa  it,  iiie  ri^lil  to  commit 
ji  breach  of  Ute  priviletjes  of  tlie  Mouse 
by  rejiorUiit;  its  ^lebates  was  eslablislicd, 
^to  the  statement  of  tlie  Stockdale  case, 
-rand  of  the  arfcMunents  adcluceil  on  either 
side  on  the  tpiesiiou  coiiceniiim  J/ife 
Peerages  raised  on  Hie  AVcnsleydalc  ease 

^^Ve  shall  take  a more  general  view 

of  this  work  when  it  is  completed,  it 
is  clear,  from  the  volume  before  us,  that 
Mr.  May’s  opinions  are  liberal,  hut,  we 
Ihink^  very  far  from  extreme.  The  judi- 
cial fairne.ss  of  his  mind  ivill.  perhajis, 
he  more  severely  tested  in  llie  second 
volume,  where  he  will  have  to  deal  witli 
the  church  ami  religious  liberty.  Hut 
which,  from  the  mode  of  treatment  of  his  ! whether  the  c<jn(imiation  be  woithy  of 

tile  comineiicemeut  of  Hiis  work  or  not. 
we  ard  convinced,  by  the  volume  before 
us,  that  May’s  Co)n<fifn/i(niul  ilhtovir 
will  prove  a standard  addition  to  our 
historic  tieasurcs,  and  an  invaluable  boon 
to  Members  of  Parliament  lacking  con- 
stitutional iiiformaliou  — if  uiiy  sUcii 
U-ierc  be. 


subject  which  Mr.  May  adopts,  and  to 
which  wc  have  before  alluded,  jiossesses 
a certain  character  of  entirely.  The  iK)r- 
(ion  ol  the  nreseiit  volume  wiiich  will  he 
read  with  tne  greatest  interest  i.s  pro- 
bably that  which  treats  of  the  influence 

^•’he  (’rown The  iieculiar  facilities 

^ Mr.  May’s  oflicial  position  alfonU 
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